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VoL. IV July N 
1931 


New Zealand—A National Survey 


By H. F. von Haast 


BALANCING THE BUDGET 


‘THE political activities of Cabinet and Parliament so far in 

1931 may be summed up as “Balancing the Budget” and 
“Tempering the Wind to the Shorn Lamb.” 

The situation that confronted Mr. Forbes, the Prime Min- 
ister, on his return on January 20 from the Imperial 
Conference was described by him as “the greatest crisis in 
New Zealand’s history.”” The sudden and unprecedented fall 
in the prices for our national products has caused a deficit 
for the year ending March 31, 1931, which is now estimated 
at £1,250,000, and the deficit for the coming year is now 
(April 20) estimated at £5,500,000. Unemployment, despite 
the strenuous efforts of the Government, the Unemployment 
Board and local authorities, continued to increase. Many 
farmers in consequence of the fall in prices of primary prod- 
ucts had lost part or the whole of their equity in their farms. 
The national railways showed a heavy loss. 


THE HAWKE’s BAY EARTHQUAKE 


Just as Mr. Forbes was tackling with courage a gigantic 
task, there occurred on February 3 the great earthquake in 
Hawke’s Bay, about 200 miles from Wellington, a district 
which hitherto had been free from very disastrous seismic 
shakes. This earthquake and the fire that followed it caused 
more than 250 deaths, destroyed the business areas of Napier, 
the capital (population 16,000), and Hastings (population 
11,000), and damaged almost every house over a large extent 
of country, in addition to causing great havoc to roads, rail- 
ways and bridges, and great changes in coast line and natural 
features. The captain of H. M. S. Veronica, which had tied 
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up in the inner harbor of Napier only a few minutes before 
the shock and was herself in grave danger, at once landed his 
men, took charge of the town, made his vessel available to the 
women and children and controlled first the reserve and then 
the police operations. The value of an experienced disci- 
plined force in the saving of life and protection of property, 
as well as in its destruction, was clearly brought home to the 
people of New Zealand. 

The disaster was at once recognized as a national one to 
be met by national action. For the time being the larger part 
of the population of both towns was evacuated to Wellington, 
Palmerston and Feilding. Subscriptions to the relief fund 
and messages of sympathy, including one from Dr. Nitobé 
and Mr. Saito for the Japanese Council of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, poured in. Relief measures were promptly 
and efficiently taken. This convulsion of Nature in the Napier 
area, following on the Murchison upheaval on the West Coast 
of the South Island, caused a feeling of insecurity in other 
parts, from the point of view of the safety not only of persons 
but also of investments in lofty and expensive buildings in 
other centres, and the whole question of the best form of 
building to resist earthquakes was investigated not only by a 
body of experts appointed by the Prime Minister but also by 
private architects and engineers. Mr. Forbes realized at once 
that to the millions he would have to raise in order to balance 
his budget would have to be added a substantial sum for 
rehabilitation in the Hawke’s Bay District. 


THE PRIME MINISTER’S ECONOMY CAMPAIGN 


AFTER hearing deputations which represented every point 

of view and made suggestions for meeting the crisis, Mr. 
Forbes on February 14 disclosed to the public the policy of 
his Government. He then estimated that the financial year 
would close with a deficit of three-quarters of a million 
pounds, and that the coming year would show a deficit of 
£4,500,000. Drastic measures were necessary. The chief of 
these were: 

A ten per cent reduction in the salaries and wages of the 
Public Service. 

A reduction in the wages on standard public works to a 
basis of 12s 6d per day, except for tunnellers, when the rates 
would be on a basis of 16s a day. 
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A reduction in the wages on relief works to a basis of 
12s 6d per day for married men and 9s per day for single 
men. Legislation to empower the Arbitration Court to review 
awards in the light of the present conditions. 

The reparations moneys from Germany, hitherto paid in 
reduction of the War Debt, to be made available for the pur- 
poses of the Consolidation Fund. 

The railways to be “depoliticalized” and placed under 
the control of a non-political board of directors. 

Legislation to give relief to mortgagors in the way of 
readjustment of their mortgages. 

Economies in our education department and in every 
direction possible. 

On February 26 an increase was announced in the rates 
of postage on letters from Id to 2d, and increases on postcards, 
packets, telegrams and other postal matters. 

Further economies at the end of 1930 had been effected 
in the Defence Department, involving the retirement of 110 
members of the permanent staff and in effect demolishing our 
Defence System altogether without giving any encourage- 
ment to the Volunteer System that the Government suggested 
might take its place. The secondary school cadets and a few 
enthusiastic units of our old system hold voluntary camps. 
Suspension was proposed, but destruction has ensued. 

In his economy campaign Mr. Forbes appealed to the 
other political parties and to the community for coéperation. 
Seeing that his policy was in the main that which Mr. Coates, 
the leader of the Reform party, had outlined as his own on 
November 25, 1930, it was clear that the latter party would 
have to codperate in the interests of the country, while pro- 
testing that the United party had stolen their thunder. On the 
other hand it was equally evident that Labour, which had 
hitherto kept the minority United Government in office as 
long as that Government in keeping up the rates of wages and 
in destroying the defence system was dancing to the tune that 
Labour was playing, would become hostile as soon as the sug- 
gestion of a reduction of wages was mooted. 


Me. FORBES’S statement of policy was immediately fol- 
lowed by a declaration of war to the knife by the Labour 
leaders, who protested against the workers being asked to 
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accept a lower standard of life and claimed that they were 
being made the victims of the financial institutions, believing 
that the proposal to reduce wages was a direct instruction 
from the bondholders and money lenders over-seas. A super- 
tax on all incomes over £500 and the mobilization of the 
credit of the Dominion, as it was during the war, were sug- 
gested. 

When Parliament met for its emergency session on March 
11, Labour at once gave notice of a No-Confidence amend- 
ment to the Address-in-Reply. This and amendments con- 
demning the assault on civil service salaries, demanding 
consideration for farmers unable to meet their responsibili- 
ties under mortgages, and asserting that the power proposed 
to be given to the Arbitration Court to vary awards would 
“Jay the foundation for the repudiation of agreements” were 
defeated by majorities of about 2 to 1, the Reform party 
voting almost solidly with the United. 

Labour therefore concentrated its forces for a stone wall 
upon the Committee stage of the Finance Bill, which pro- 
vided for the 10 per cent cut in the salaries of the Public 
Service and for reduction in grants to educational authorities 
for salaries, and which empowered the Arbitration Court to 
amend wage rates at intervals of not less than six months, the 
Court being directed to take into account the economic and 
financial conditions affecting trade and industry in New Zea- 
land and all other considerations which it deems relevant and 
being empowered to make by general order “such reduction 
or increase in the rates of remuneration payable under the 
provisions of any award or industrial agreement as it thinks 
just and equitable.” The Act came into operation on April | 
and will continue in force until December 31, 1932. 

A similar power to amend awards on industrial agree- 
ments had been given by section 18 of the War Legislation 
and Statute Law Amendment Act 1918, only in that case the 
main purpose of the section was to enable the Arbitration 
Court to increase wages to meet the increased cost of living 
caused by the Great War. Hitherto there had been no provi- 
sion in the Standing Orders of the House of Representatives 
for any form of closure, reliance being placed upon a time 
limit on speeches and the sweet reasonableness of members. 
Hence the Labour Party was able to hold up the Bill from 
March 23, when the Committee stage was reached, to April 2. 
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Labour began with a cleverly framed instruction to the Com- 
mittee of the whole House that living costs should be so 
ordered as to meet the Public Service cuts and any wage 
readjustments that might be made by the Arbitration Court 
and kept the House sitting continuously for just on 70 hours, 
when the Prime Minister moved to report progress in order 
to amend the Standing Orders so as to enable the business of 
Parliament to proceed. 


INTRODUCTION AND APPLICATION OF THE CLOSURE 


N MARCH 30, on the Prime Minister’s motion, the 

Standing Orders were amended to provide that any mem- 
ber may move without previous notice “that the question be 
voted put,” and the motion shall be put forthwith and decided 
without amendment or debate, an affirmative vote of twenty 
members being sufficient to carry the motion. On the carrying 
of the motion all amendments that have been proposed shall 
be put forthwith and decided without further amendment of 
debate. 

The power to apply the “gag” was stubbornly resisted by 
the Labour Party, which induced Mr. Forbes to accept 
two amendments, (a) that a speaker should not be inter- 
rupted by a motion for the application of the closure, and 
(b) that the right should be reserved to the Chair to decide 
whether the motion for closure should be refused on the 
ground that it was an abuse of the rules of the House and an 
infringement on the rights of the minority. On the motion of 
a Reform member it was decided that this Standing Order for 
the Closure should operate only during the currency of the 
23rd Parliament. 

At last on April 2, after the Closure had been sparingly 
applied, the Finance Bill passed its second reading with two 
amendments suggested by Mr. Coates, leader of the Reform 
party, (a) enabling Railway servants to make arrangements 
with the General Manager for the manner in which their 
salaries or wages were to be reduced and to be excluded from 
the operation of the Act, provided that the reduction were 
not less than effected by the Act, and (b) enabling the Gov- 
ernor-General to make regulations for the relief of cases of 
hardship (to give effect to the Prime Minister’s promise dur- 
ing the debate to set up a hardship tribunal). 
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RELIEF OF MORTGAGORS 


The Mortgagors’ Relief Act 1931 had a quick and easy 
passage, all parties approving it. The Act applies to all 
mortgages, over town as well as farm lands, and prohibits a 
mortgagee from exercising his powers of sale, entry into pos- 
session, issuing execution under any judgment, or filing a bank- 
ruptcy petition until he has given the mortgagor notice of his 
intention so to do. Within one calendar month after such 
notice the mortgagor may apply to the Supreme Court, or 
where the principal moneys due under the mortgage do not 
exceed £2,000, to a Stipendiary Magistrate, to grant relief. 
The Court after taking all the circumstances into account 
may order that the mortgagee shall not enforce all or any of 
his powers for a period not exceeding twelve months and may 
extend the order for a further period of twelve months. The 
Act is to continue in force until December 31, 1932, or an 
earlier date fixed by Proclamation. It applies to the Crown, 
the largest mortgagee in the Dominion. 

This Act differs from the Mortgages Extension Acts of 
1914, passed after the outbreak of the Great War, in that it 
casts the onus upon the mortgagor of moving for relief, 
whereas by those Acts the mortgagee had to apply to the 
Court for leave to exercise any of his remedies other than 
suing for interest at the reduced rate. 


IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION 


FURTHER emergency Act, which passed easily, as it 

was generally considered necessary, but underwent a good 
deal of criticism on account of the unrestricted power given 
to the Government, was the Immigration Restriction Act of 
1931. It enables the Governor-General, on account (inter 
alia) of any economic or financial conditions affecting trade 
and industry in New Zealand, to prohibit by regulations made 
by Order in Council the landing in New Zealand of persons 
of any specified nationality or race or of any specific class of 
occupation or limiting the number of any such persons that 
may land in New Zealand during any specified period or 
periods. No such person may land in New Zealand unless he 
has a permit to land granted by the Minister of Customs. The 
Act is to continue in force until December 31, 1933. 
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DEPOLITICALIZATION OF RAILWAYS 


The Government Railways Amendment Bill to depoliti- 
calize our railways was freely criticized both by Reform and 
Labour in the debate on its second reading. Prior to the Com- 
mittee stage a number of amendments were introduced by 
Governor’s message. The Bill is still (April 20) before the 
House of Representatives. 


EARTHQUAKE LEGISLATION 


The Hawke’s Bay Earthquake Bill was necessitated 
mainly by the failure of all but a very small minority of 
people in this country to insure against earthquake, and by 
the fact that all insurance policies against fire make exception, 
from among the risks covered, to that of destruction or damage 
by fire caused by earthquake. The premium for insurance 
against earthquake is so high that most people have preferred 
to take what during the past fifty years has apparently been 
a rather remote risk, it being considered that wooden houses 
at all events were fairly safe in the case of earthquake. But 
such belief—as well as the houses themselves—has been ex- 
tensively shaken by the Hawke’s Bay earthquake. 

Shortly after the eathquake the Prime Minister announced 
that the State Fire Insurance office would make ex gratia 
payments to those insured in that office against fire only, 
whose buildings had been destroyed or damaged by fire 
resulting from the eathquake. The total amount of such pay- 
ments has not been divulged but is said to be comparatively 
small. The Insurance Companies, however, have not followed 
the lead of the State Fire office. 


THE original idea of both the man in the street and of the 

Government was to raise a special earthquake loan on the 
London market. On making enquiries the Prime Minister 
considered that, in the “nervy” state of that market, it was 
unwise to seek a loan. In his Bill, therefore, after setting up 
(a) an adjustment Court to deal with rights and obligations 
affected by the destruction of documents, etc., and with appli- 
cations for relief from obligations and encumbrances which 
as the result of the earthquake had caused hardship, and 
(b) a rehabilitation committee to consider applications for 
assistance and to make recommendations to the Minister, the 
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Prime Minister proposed as a first instalment of relief to make 
available a sum of £1,500,000 to be borrowed from the Re- 
serve Fund, a nest egg of liquid securities kept in London 
for realisation in emergencies. Of this £1,250,000 will be for 
assisting either by grant or loan persons who have suffered 
loss or damage by reason of the earthquake, and £250,000 
will be available for loans to local bodies. The loan from the 
Reserve Fund is to be repaid by a special insurance tax of 
is 6d per hundred on the value of insured property to be paid 
by insurance companies which will add it to the insurance 
premiums paid by their clients, and by an insurable property 
tax of ls 6d per hundred on the value of uninsured buildings 
and contents. When the loan from the Reserve Fund has been 
repaid, which is estimated to be in five or seven years, the 
proceeds of the tax are to build up a fund to meet similar 
future emergencies. The criticism of the Bill in the House 
was sympathetic, non-partisan and constructive. 

The Evening Post (Independent), Wellington, of April 9 
sums up the debate thus: 


The debate itself revealed general approval of the spirit of the 
Government’s proposals, but some divergence of opinion upon 
methods. The most marked differences were on three points, (1) the 
measure of assistance to be given; (2) the proportion of aid to be 
given by grant or loan; (3) the insurance and insurable property tax. 


The general opinion has been that a much larger sum will be 
required, which the Hawke’s Bay people estimate should be 
£4,000,000. The proposals as to the insurance taxes have been 
generally condemned as a class tax, falling on one section only 
of the community and not necessarily on those best able to pay 
it, and the insurable property tax as unworkable, costly to 
assess, difficult to collect, and disappointing in the amount to 
be produced. 

Suggestions have been made that the Government should 
utilize part of the sum of £600,000 in the funds of the State 
Fire Department, and in the debate on'the Bill, the Hon. W. 
Downie Stewart, Minister of Finance in the late Reform 
Government, advised that the shares held by the Government 
in the Bank of New Zealand with a market value of £2,000,- 
000 might be temporarily used to replace in London the 
amount which is to be transferred from the Reserve Fund. 
Eventually the Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 

In considering the best schemes for reconstruction and 
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rehabilitation in Hawke’s Bay, great assistance was derived 
by all concerned from a study of the official reports published 
by the Japanese Government on the Tokyo earthquake. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


| JNEMPLOYMENT was the subject of only one short 
debate in the emergency session. On October 11, 1930, 
the Unemployment Act of 1930 created a permanent board to 
deal with unemployment, established a special fund for the 
purposes of the board, including an advance out of the Con- 
solidated Fund of not exceeding £100,000 and fixed an unem- 
ployment levy of thirty shillings a year to be paid by every 
male of 20 years or upward and provided for the payment 
of sustenance allowances out of the fund to contributors 
during unemployment, the maximum rates of the allowance 
being 21 shillings a week for a contributor, 17 shillings 6d a 
week for his wife, and 4 shillings a week for each of his 
children. 

While the Board has power to arrange with employers 
for the employment of the unemployed and to make grants 
or loans to persons or authorities to enable them to undertake 
developmental works calculated to relieve unemployment, 
the Government carries on its own relief works and fixes the 
rate of pay upon them. 

The Board has laboured earnestly and hard with the 
resources at its disposal and has arranged for the employment 
of a large number of men, but it has been spending far in 
excess of its income and has had to suspend its main relief 
scheme for a fortnight owing to the position of its funds. It 
has, in conjunction with local authorities and private employ- 
ers, been providing temporary relief works, but has been 
unable to devise developmental schemes for permanent 
employment. Had we in New Zealand a leader with big 
vision and absolute dictatorial powers, we might employ the 
whole of’the able-bodied unemployed in the rehabilitation of 
the whole of the Hawke’s Bay area. As usual the provision 
for unemployment has created unemployment. Workers have 
been attracted from existing jobs. “I know for a fact,” said 
the Minister of Labour, speaking from experience as Chair- 
man of the Unemployment Board, “that there are men in the 
city registered as unemployed and receiving assistance, who 
have considerable property and are receiving rents, while in 
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other cases men being given employment have large banking 
accounts.” Retrenchment increases the number out of work. 
The number of registered unemployed has increased from an 
average of 2,975 in 1929, to 6,099 in the last week of Sep- 
tember, 1930, and to 37,558 for the week ended April 13, 
1931. Many have not registered or paid their levy and the 
Board has decided that when operations are resumed under 
its No. 5 scheme, there will be no relief to any one who has 
not paid his levy. 

On April 16 Mr. H. E. Holland, leader of the Labour 
Party, moved the adjournment of the House, and a discussion 
took place on the suspension of that scheme, the reduction of 
the wage rates and on the “no levy, no relief” decision. He 
saw no reason why the Government and the Board in codép- 
eration should not put the unemployed to work on under- 
takings of economic value. After a vigorous defence by the 
Minister of Labour the motion was talked out. 


IMPERIAL AFFAIRS 


ITH so serious a situation to be faced when he landed on 
January 20, the Prime Minister had not much to say 
about his impressions of the Imperial Conference. He was 
obviously disappointed that nothing of a concrete nature 
developed from the conference. He thought that, while the 
constitutional changes proposed were probably greater in 
appearance than in fact, they represented a momentous step 
forward, the wisdom of which time alone would prove. 
On the subject of Empire trade he said: 


I recognize that the British Government were committed to a 
fiscal policy which gave little promise of their being able to accept 
any solution such as we had proposed. We made no complaint 
respecting this decision, and we turned to consideration of the vari- 
ous alternatives suggested by them. . . . Personally, I am convinced 
that the future economic welfare of the Empire will depend on an 
increased and increasing volume of inter-Imperial trade. . . . My 
view is that this can best be accomplished by a system of mutual 
preferences. 


In speaking in the House of Representatives on the 
Finance Bill on March 18, 1931, Sir Apirana Ngata, the 
Minister of Native Affairs and Chairman of the Cabinet 
Economy Committee, said that in regard to naval defence 
the Government was tied down by certain engagements with 
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the British Admiralty. There was an annual payment of 
£125,000 in respect of the Singapore Base and a large sum 
outside of that for the upkeep of the New Zealand section of 
the Royal Navy. They would like to see those services 
reduced by 25 per cent, and it might be desirable to make 
representations to the British Government. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF WESTERN SAMOA 


Colonel S. S. Allen, Administrator of Western Samoa for 
the past three years, has at his own request been relieved of 
his position and has returned to New Zealand. The Govern- 
ment has appointed as the new Administrator Brigadier- 
General Herbert E. Hart, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., a barrister 
and solicitor, born in 1882, who served in the Boer War and 
in the Great War with distinction. With Sir Apirana N gata, 
the Minister of Native Affairs, in the Cabinet and his well 
known interest in Polynesian problems, it had been hoped 
that the Government would realize the necessity for a break 
with the military-lawyer tradition and for the selection of a 
civilian with some knowledge of Polynesian peoples, lan- 
guage and problems, an experienced administrator and 
anthropologist. The disappointment felt by those who are 
anxious to see New Zealand make a success of her mandate 
over Western Samoa has been voiced by several of our papers, 
including the Christchurch Times, a whole-hearted supporter 
of the United Party, which said it its issue of February 28, 


1931: 


It will come as a disappointment to most people to find that the 
Government has not broken completely away from the military 
tradition. . . . We are convinced that New Zealanders generally 
have had enough of the military element in Samoan administration 
and would greatly have preferred the appointment of a civilian with 
proved administrative ability. We had hoped that the Government 
would make a complete break from the old order and would seek 
out a man who had experience in handling native races, even borrow- 
ing an official from the Colonial office for a term. 


By section 19 of the Finance Bill No. 2, which makes 
further economies, the Cook Islands Public Service and the 
Samoan Public Service are placed under the control of the 
Public Service Commissioner in New Zealand. 


Social Problems in Pacific Dependencies 


The following comprises four sections of a syllabus on “Dependencies and 
Native Peoples of the Pacific’ being prepared by the International Program 
Committee for the use of prospective members of the Fourth Biennial Con- 
ference of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Hangchow, October 21-Novem- 
ber 4, 1931. The sections not printed here deal with economic and adminis- 
trative problems of the alien administrator in the government of native groups 
in the Pacific.* 


SOCIAL CONTROL 


A FIRST essential of good government is to maintain law 

and order. There are still areas of the Pacific as in New 
Guinea and Melanesia where the authority of the dominant 
group has as yet hardly penetrated; over the greater part, 
however, the pacification of native groups has long since been 
accomplished and codes of behaviour established together with 
the judicial machinery required to enforce them. 

Yet this has not been done without the emergence of seri- 
ous problems. As in other aspects of life there has come about 
a fundamental conflict due to the differences between the 
standards of conduct and institutions of social control familiar 
to the native peoples and those introduced by the newcomers. 
Since the complex organization of western law could not be 
superimposed indiscriminately upon native groups, still less 
the subtler moulding forces of conduct such as manners and 
public opinion, there have been worked out codes and sys- 
tems of enforcement adapted to greater or less extent to the 
local culture. In most instances, however, there have been 
practices important in the old social and religious life, as 
headhunting, “sorcery” or blood revenge, that quite apart 
from moral considerations have had to be suppressed or at 
least discouraged as having no place in a world of wider 
interaction. Again the authority of new codes, courts, magis- 
trates and police, even where placed as far as possible in 
native hands, has necessarily cut across and often conflicted 
with the earlier authority of native leaders and institutions. 
An individual relationship in matters of conduct has been 
built up between the native and the government that tends 
to replace the old family and tribal sanctions and to upset 


° Dr. ee B. Condliffe, who has had responsibility for preparing the Conference 
syllabi, asked F. M. Keesing, at present engaged on the Institute’s research project 
in Pacific Dependencies, to prepare the syllabus of which this is a part. 
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the delicate balance of curbs and urges on which the native 
society rests. All these influences have tended to produce 
social and personal disorganization. 

The position is vastly complicated in most areas by the 
presence of settled immigrant groups having codes of behav- 
iour often very different from those of the native. The 
question emerges as to whether there should be one code for 
both native and non-native, or a dualism, even a diversity of 
codes. In the latter case there has necessarily to be some spe- 
cial machinery to control relationships between people living 
under the different codes, as, for instance, to deal with a dis- 
pute between a White and a native. In many situations, too, 
there have been special codes regulating the intercourse of 
immigrant and native groups, usually taking the form of pro- 
tecting the latter from exploitation by the former; thus the 
League of Nations Covenant forbids slavery, also traffic in 
arms or liquor among the natives in mandated territories. 

We may note, however, that the mere presence of non- 
native peoples with different standards has from early days 
provided a disturbing influence upon native conduct. The 
sailor, trader, missionary, Asiatic laborer, settler, and the 
court official of the governing country all have presented dif- 
ferent aspects of the diverse behavior patterns of the outside 
world, often difficult to reconcile. Today the native, in being 
increasingly parted from his old standards, has before him 
the code of this and that type of immigrant, the codes of dif- 
ferent mission sects, and the legal code or codes; he has no 
developed public or individual “conscience” to demand con- 
formity; it is therefore small wonder that his conduct is often 
fashioned by whim or self-interest. In fact there seems to 
come about everywhere in the course of the modification of 
native life an increasing disorganization in both group and 
individual which is reflected in the statistics of crime and 
delinquency. Finally, there is the ever-present problem of 
how to educate the native to an understanding of the new 
forms, and perhaps how best to modify progressively the 
present codes and systems toward conformity with those com- 
plex types of social control known to civilization and without 
which no native can claim competence in the wider life. On 
this alone seems to depend any permanent future stabilization 
of conduct. 

So far we have been speaking chiefly of the questions of 
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native social control. It may be added here that much the 
same problems have risen among immigrant groups whose 
standards are different from those of the governing authority, 
as among Asiatic or Indian laborers in the dependencies of the 
western powers. In fact there is here not only a superimposi- 
tion of alien codes in the new area, but also an uprooting from 
the social backgrounds of the old; on the other hand the cul- 
tural difference is usually not so great as in the case of native 
peoples and hence adjustment may be easier. 

One last issue that may be raised concerns the status of im- 
migrant groups of the dominant culture. In some areas trouble 
has come as a result of the governing authority reserving to 
itself the right to limit or direct in various ways the behavior 
of residents or visitors, perhaps to suspend such democratic 
privileges as freedom of speech or trial by jury. The question 
arises as to whether such “interference” with personal liberty 
can be justified. 


CULTURAL ADJUSTMENT 
ALREADY it has been seen that the meeting of diverse and 


variously specialized cultures has made change inevitable, 
particularly in the life of the native groups. While there are 
peoples still merely on the fringes of civilization, over the 
greater area of the Pacific modification has already proceeded 
far. “The mere presence of a white man,” says Sir Hubert 
Murray, “even of the most enthusiastic supporter of native 
custom, brings with it an influence which works silently for 
the disintegration of native society.” 

Some people appear to regard the changing of native ways 
as ‘“contamination”’; they look, from a present marked usually 
by disruption of the old life and a struggle (not always very 
successful) to adjust to the new, back to a past that is perhaps 
often idealized by distance. At least many feel that in areas 
where resources are not great and there is little to attract 
settlement, as in Tonga, Eastern Polynesia or much of Micro- 
nesia, it is unfortunate to disturb the old order any more than 
is necessary. Others, however, raise the question as to whether 
any kind of “museum policy” is desirable in a world of rap- 
idly increasing communications, or even possible in view of 
the intrusive influences that have already penetrated. They 
would say that change is inevitable, that to delay native ad- 
justment to the new conditions may be to make the position 
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of the native more difficult later, hence that a steady pressure 
should be brought to bear in order to modify the native life 
and ideas as quickly as possible. There is, however, a differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether the ultimate aim of change 
should be assimilation into the dominant group or some form 
of cultural autonomy. Already in some areas the first of these 
aims is being tried; the question emerges, however, as to 
whether, even should the native become culturally prepared 
for assimilation, which some doubt, the dominant group 
would be willing to accept him without discrimination. 
Hence there are those who say that the native identity should 
be preserved, that a fusion of the best of the old culture with 
the best of the new is the more desirable end. 

Much of the cultural transition proceeding in the different 
areas can be seen as due to informal and uncontrolled influ- 
ences; nevertheless, from early times the governing authorities 
have sought in various ways to manipulate native life and 
control adjustment. Unfortunately, so far comparatively little 
is known of what is involved in culture change and such inter- 
ference has proved a somewhat hazardous affair. It has been 
clearly demonstrated that the modification of an established 
system of life at one point may produce a set of entirely unex- 
pected and perhaps undesired results at another point; again 
different aspects of a culture appear to show varying degrees 
of tenacity, resiliency and mobility. Even where administra- 
tors, as also missionaries, may have clear ideas of what they 
think desirable to preserve, modify or suppress in native life 
it may indeed be difficult to put these into effect. Thus they 
might wish to keep old styles of native costume or housing and 
at the same time to educate the native or lead him into new 
economy; yet, in experience it might be found that the two 
are not compatible, that the native before long takes to trous- 
ers and a bungalow as a mark of his educational or economic 
progress. 

The most casual observer today can see a changing of 
native life all over the Pacific; in its material forms, in social 
systems, in the use of leisure and the like. Throughout some 
areas it would seem that serious maladjustment and unrest is 
being produced in group and individual as a result of such 
transition. While it must be recognized that similar mani- 
festations can also be observed in communities the world over 
as a result of changing conditions, it would seem that among 
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native groups it has been easier for “deculturation” to be 
caused than for any new and stable reintegration to be 
achieved. In fact the sociological and psychological results 
have sometimes been so serious that students have cited them 
as a primary cause of depopulation. The problems here in- 
volved have led certain administrations to formulate measures 
definitely aiming to stabilize the native society once more and 
to provide positive outlets that may stimulate an “interest in 
life”; these take such forms as the encouragement of non- 
harmful elements of the old culture, the introduction of 
sports, or codperation with welfare organizations. In other 
areas the problem of culture change has not proved quite sc 
serious. Thus some communities have achieved more or less 
effective readjustment on a basis of religion, either as initiated 
by mission bodies or else under native leadership.’ Again 
there have been movements for cultural self-determination, 
usually allied to those aiming at political autonomy, that have 
sought to refashion native life. Yet even here the attitude of 
the governing authority is of profound importance. It may 
be noted finally that the administrator who seeks to mould 
and guide the changing culture in accordance with whatever 
aim he may have in view has not usually the advantage of 
being able to claim such a divine or a patriotic authority for 
his plans; he must therefore depend either upon force, appar- 
ently a doubtful aid, or else upon such less direct means as 
education, codperation with the native leadership, and the 
production of confidence through sympathetic understanding. 

So far we have been outlining the problems of native adjust- 
ment. It may be said that very similar problems emerge as a 
result of the presence in the areas of immigrant groups other 
than of the dominant culture. There is, however, a contrast 
in that such peoples are usually active and aggressive, having 
the stimulus of a “struggle for status” that is largely missing 
in native groups. 


RACE MIXTURE 


N THE combined statistical records of the mandated and 
dependent areas of the Pacific some eighty thousand mixed 
bloods are reported. Without doubt, however, this is a totally 


*It has been one of the features of interaction that more or less spontaneous 
religious cults have sprung up, usually being a combination of old and new ideas and 
rituals, as for instance the Ghost Dance and Peyote Cult of the American Indian, the 
Ringatu and Ratana movements among the Maoris. 
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inadequate measure of the amount of intermixture that has 
proceeded. 

From the earliest days of contact there has been crossing 
between the native peoples and the newcomers. The invasion 
of the Pacific by the Whites and the introduction by them 
later of Asiatic laboring groups has been predominantly a 
masculine affair, hence this intermixture has taken the form 
almost entirely of immigrant males, more or less transient, 
linking with native women and leaving the great number of 
their children to participate in the life of the native group. 
While it would seem that wherever a settled White society is 
nowadays in occupation such miscegenation is tending to 
lessen, already in some places it has proceeded to the point 
where the “pure” native stock is rapidly disappearing, or else 
where, even though the native group is still numerically 
strong, the mixed bloods have become sufficiently numerous 
to develop a group life of their own. 

There are some who mourn the passing of the pure native 
stock as also of the native cultures, believing that racial integ- 
rity should as far as possible be preserved. They often speak 
of intermixture as having a degenerating effect, even of the 
mixed bloods as inheriting only the bad characteristics of 
both races; especially is it feared that the island peoples will 
be absorbed by Asiatic migrants. Others, however, say that 
mixing is not only inevitable over much of the Pacific but is 
also normal: that the so-called pure native is really of mixed 
stock, that wherever in pre-White times native groups were 
not isolated the process had been going on, and that in a 
modern age of communications it must continue on a greater 
scale than ever. It is considered that far from being degen- 
erating in its effects such miscegenation will benefit the native 
people both physically and socially. 

Unfortunately there is little scientific material available 
as yet concerning the results of intermixture, but the indica- 
tions are such that for the present it seems fair to assume that 
the mixed blood in most areas is on the whole under no 
necessary biological handicap; whether this, however, could 
hold true of such extreme crosses as the White and Aboriginal 
in Australia or the Asiatic and Negrito is hard to say. Yet 
there is no doubt that serious problems exist in regard to the 
political and social status of mixed blood. In some parts 
where miscegenation between groups has not proceeded far 
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the mixed blood received hostile treatment from both the 
native and the non-native groups: his lot is then difficult 
indeed, particularly where he is isolated from fellow mixed 
bloods. Elsewhere the mixed blood is accepted by the native 
groups, but meets with discrimination from the dominant 
group, in which case he is often found as the leader and some- 
times the exploiter of the native. The issue arises as to whether 
this is good or bad, whether the mixed blood should be 
regarded as the natural leader in a transition from the old 
culture to the modern conditions or as a potent cause of dis- 
organization and trouble in the native system. There are 
other areas where the mixed bloods have been prohibited or 
discouraged by the governing authority from participating 
in the life and benefits of the native group in the ways they 
might normally be permitted by native custom, as in holding 
land or positions of leadership; in that case they are given a 
status equivalent to that of the governing group. But some- 
times formal citizenship or political rights are accompanied 
by an actual social discrimination, and such a situation is 
potent with trouble. Even in those areas where the mixed 
blood community has become large enough to engage in a 
fairly normal group life of its own the fact of a limited sphere 
of economic opportunity may be productive of strain, espe- 
cially in these days when the mixed blood is liable to meet 
competition from an increasing group of educated full bloods. 

In view of these problems that have emerged as a result 
of miscegenation the important question may be raised as to 
whether it is possible or desirable for the governing authority 
to endeavor to control the process. This has been attempted 
in some areas, as, for instance, by forbidding marriage be- 
tween Asiatic laborers and native women. It is often the case, 
however, that a native woman will link up with an immigrant 
if it betters her economic status in spite of strong protests from 
native leaders and even in the face of such prohibition by the 
governing authority. One most significant issue here involved 
concerns the right of the governing authority to station groups 
of adult males without womenfolk in native areas: laborers 
White or Asiatic, official employees, soldiers and sailors, espe- 
cially where such groups are transient. Without doubt this 
has been an important factor in the social disorganization of 
past and present, and in the interests of the mixed offspring 
of such alliances it needs full investigation. 
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In concluding this discussion of intermixture it may be 
well to remark that race-mixture does not necessarily mean 
the disappearance or quick assimilation of the native. There 
may perhaps be found communities where mixing has pro- 
ceeded so far and discrimination on the basis of color is so 
marked that those of fullest native blood are under a stigma 
and hence it is socially advantageous to be as non-native as 
possible. In almost all areas, however, the native group will 
be a physical and probably a cultural entity for long after the 
last pure blood family may have been touched by the spread- 
ing alien strain. In some areas the mixed bloods are marrying 
back strongly into the mixed blood or else into the native 
groups, and hence there seems a tendency toward the stabiliza- 
tion of a mixed blood type.” 


EDUCATION 


"THE movement throughout the western world for universal 
education has been reflected in the establishment in de- 
pendencies and among native groups of various systems of 
schooling. The first efforts were usually made by the mission- 
aries; but later it became customary for the governing author- 
ities to interest themselves either by codperating with the 
missions or by organizing parallel systems of public schools. 

In some areas, for instance in Hawaii, both native and 
immigrant groups have had much the same type of education; 
in others there have been segregated schools for different cul- 
tural groups. The school has sometimes been made consciously 
or otherwise an agent of assimilation or at least for breaking 
down the old culture; elsewhere there has been the definite 
aim of developing along indigenous lines. 

While it is recognized that education is in the long run 
the most potent force for the achievement of whatever aims 
are desired by the governing authority, there are many im- 
mediate problems involved in the educational process that 
are likely to make realization of those aims very difficult. It 
is perhaps a most significant fact that among many experi- 
enced people, both official and unofficial, there are to be found 
grave doubts as to whether education is providing a panacea 
to the degree that has been so repeatedly claimed, and there 
are frank questionings of the wisdom of an indiscriminate 


* Perhaps the most instructive examples in these matters may be found in the 
Philippines, Netherland East Indies, Hawaii, also in Central and South America, 
though the last do not come directly in this study. 
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schooling of natives and other subordinate groups, at least in 
isolated or tropical areas. It has become only too plain that 
the influence of the school room and of book learning often 
constitutes still another important factor in the disorganiza- 
tion of native life, producing maladjustment and conflict both 
within the native group itself and between it and the gov- 
erning authority. Whereas, in the temperate zones in which 
Whites are dominant the native has the opportunity to meet 
with disciplinary and constructive experience that may help 
him adjust to modern life, and there are plenty of economic 
avenues for the educated native youth. In most dependencies 
today there is little opportunity for the “schooled” native to 
participate in the cultural life of the governing groups of 
which the books speak, while the economic opportunities are 
indeed limited. An aping of what are thought to be the ways 
of the dominant culture, a rush to “clean collar” jobs, a drift 
to the centers, a contempt for the disciplines and activities of 
the old life—these are seen as fruits of education. Again it 
is the more educated native who is usually at the forefront of 
agitation. Such results as these were evidently not expected, 
by the earlier enthusiasts for schooling, to accompany the 
looked-for enlightenment of the native. Some critics go so far 
as to say that all education of the native should cease “except 
perhaps medical education,” others recommend “a little, say 
just enough so that he will understand figuring and be able to 
write his name,” or else they advocate instruction in the ver- 
nacular, but not in any wider language medium; still others 
would allow an education, but with a strong bias away from 
the academic and toward agriculture, manual pursuits and, 
in the case of girls, infant welfare. 

There are many, however, who feel that to deny the native 
an education will be to limit him from progress and from 
communication with other groups outside his own dialect; 
they say that it would be a grave moral responsibility for the 
sake of immediate gain in order and submission to sacrifice 
or delay his progress toward competency. Such people point 
out the social strains and stresses that have accompanied the 
enlightening of the masses in the western world during the 
last century, and draw the lesson that the best way to min- 
imize the inevitable pains of transition is not to foster ignor- 
ance, but to encourage a knowledge of the world heritage of 
experience, especially to secure as fast as possible an enlight- 
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ened leadership. The question is raised too as to whether the 
educational process now under way in most areas can be 
wisely stopped in view of the interaction that has been going 
on and an increasingly rapid penetration by such informal 
educative agencies as roads, literature, moving pictures or 
radio. 

Once such basic questions of aim and philosophy of educa- 
tion have been decided upon there arise a series of more 
practical problems. Thus it may be asked whether it is best 
to leave education to unofficial agencies, such as missions, or 
to place it wholly or in part in the hands of the governing 
authority; again whether it is best to educate the children in 
their home environment or to remove them to concentration 
schools—both methods are being utilized today. Difficulties 
of bilingualism are well known to the teacher in such situa- 
tions, also the important question of the relative place in the 
curriculum of the vernacular and other languages. As yet 
little is known concerning the capacity of the native mind to 
respond to education; hence there is the task of ascertaining 
how far native “backwardness” may be due to biological or 
to cultural causes. Finally it may be said that limitations of 
finance, the training and supervision of teachers, and all those 
other problems that are familiar to those administering school 
systems all tend to present extra difficulties in these areas. 


SUMMARY 


SUCH, then, appear to be some of the main social problems 

that have emerged as a result of the meeting of peoples 
and cultures over large areas of the Pacific, especially in con- 
nection with the government of native groups by alien author- 
ity. It may be said that these and their companion problems 
are not going to be solved easily or quickly; the process of 
adjustment will necessarily take a long time. Hence in the 
further view the intelligent definition of aims and policies in 
the present may prove far more important than decisions on 
immediate action. 
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Judge Feetham Surveys Shanghai 
A DIGEST 


The following is an attempt to condense Volume I of the Feetham Report 
into shorter space for those who may not find the full report immediately 
available. Special attention has been given to the chapters on development 
and problems and less to the statistical sections which in any case would be 
difficult of further condensation.—Editor. 


ON April 25, 1931, the Honorable Mr. Justice Feetham, 

C.M.G., made his report to the Shanghai Municipal 
Council covering investigations over a period of 15 months 
into the institutions and problems of the Shanghai Interna- 
tional Settlement. The printed version of Volume I of his 
report, containing one, two and three of the six parts which 
comprise the whole report, was made public simultaneously 
with its submission. These parts cover I, introduction, II, an 
historical and descriptive section, III, a discussion of the 
business interests resident in Shanghai. 

Following a cabled request to the South African Govern- 
ment for the services of Justice Feetham in Shanghai, the 
Shanghai Municipal Council on December 6, 1929, issued an 
official announcement concerning the invitation to Justice 
Feetham and the Council’s object therein. That statement 
makes clear the origin and purpose of the Shanghai inquiry as 
follows: 


Ever since the publicly announced policy of the Foreign Powers, 
and particularly America and Great Britain, with regard to the 
gradual relinquishment of extraterritorial privileges in China, the 
Council has fully appreciated the important relation of this policy to 
the complicated problem of the future status of the International 
Settlement during the transition period which must necessarily ensue 
before such a policy can become fully effective, as well as the 
necessity of devising some constructive plan or scheme which, while 
giving full consideration to the aspirations of the Chinese people, will 
at the same time afford reasonably adequate protection during this 
transition period to the great foreign, commercial and_ business 
interests which have been developed in Shanghai. 

It has been unofficially intimated to the Council by persons 
intimately connected with government circles that the Council might 
well take the lead in formulating some such constructive plan or 
scheme, and that in order to obviate, in so far as possible, any impres- 
sion or suggestion of prejudice or bias with which any plan of merely 
local origin might possibly be regarded in official and unofficial 
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circles, it is desirable that in formulating such a plan the Council 
should have entirely disinterested and open-minded advice of a high 
order. 

This idea appealed strongly to the Council, and after careful 
consideration it decided by a unanimous vote, including the Chinese 
members, to seek the services of an expert of international reputation 
thoroughly to explore the subject and develop its practical possibilities. 


In accepting the invitation Justice Feetham made it clear 
that he must be thoroughly untrammeled in his investigation, 
that he must be free to seek official aid when necessary and 
equally free to seek private information in whatever quarters 
he deemed best. He took up his study shortly after the [5th of 
January, 1930, according to the following plan which is 
reprinted without change or deletion from Part One, Chapter 
4 of his report: 


GENERAL PLAN AND ARRANGEMENT OF REPORT 


1. The Table of Contents shows the various divisions of the 
Report, and indicates the subject matter with which they deal; but 
it is, I think, advisable to give at this stage a short explanation of 
the general plan of the Report, and the method of arrangement 


adopted. 
2. The Report is divided into seven Parts as follows: 
Part I. Introductory. 


Part II. The Foreign Settlement and its Government: 
Historical and Descriptive. 

Part III. Business Interests in Shanghai. 

Part IV. Statements Received on Political and Administra- 
tive Questions, and Comments thereon. 

Part V. Main Questions affecting the Future of the 
Settlement. 

Part VI. External Roads Areas. 

Part VII. Supplementary. 


3. The questions which have to be solved today in attempting 
to formulate some constructive plan for the future of the Foreign 
Settlement do not clearly emerge into view, and cannot, therefore, 
be understood and appreciated in their true bearings, until some 
study has been made of the gradual processes of growth by which the 
institutions now existing in the Settlement have reached their present 
stage of development. Part II is, therefore, in accordance with its 
title, both historical and descriptive. It contains a brief description 
of the Shanghai of to-day, and of the administrative areas of which 
it consists (Chapter I). It describes the origin and development of 
the Settlement, and traces the history of its constitution as contained 
in the Land Regulations (Chapters II and III). Chapter IV 
contains a brief exposition of the constitution as embodied in the 
Land Regulations now in force, and of the principles on which it is 
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based. Chapters V and VI deal historically with the application of 
the two main principles embodied in the constitution, namely, Self- 
government and the Rule of Law, to the Chinese residents in the 
Settlement. Chapter V, which deals with the Rule of Law, shows 
that the difficulties which arose at various stages between the Council 
and the Chinese authorities were fundamentally due to the fact that 
they represented two opposing principles of government, on the one 
side arbitrary authority, on the other the rule of law; the Chapter 
describes how the Council gradually succeeded in making its own 
authority effective, and thus establishing the rule of law in the 
Settlement, by obtaining recognition of its claim that the activities 
within the Settlement of outside authorities should be subject to 
definite restrictions. Chapter VI traces the history of the question 
of Chinese representation on the Council. Chapter VII discusses, 
also from the historical point of view, the position of the Chinese 
under Settlement administration, in reference both to their contri- 
butions to Municipal taxation and their participation in the benefits 
of Municipal services. Chapter VIII deals with the scope and 
organization of Settlement administration. While this Chapter 
gives some description of administrative machinery, the details of 
political machinery, e. g., as to ratepayers’ meetings, composition of 
the Council and its Committees, and methods of election of Coun- 
cillors, are reserved for examination in Part V, which deals with 
political questions. Chapter IX deals with the present position as to 
the Courts of law in the Settlement, and examines the main features 
of the existing Agreement, which came into force on the Ist April, 
1930, with regard to the establishment of Chinese Courts in the 
Settlement. 

4. In view of the fact that the system of popular government 
embodied in the Land Regulations is necessarily dependent on public 
opinion, and cannot function successfully unless reasonable facilities 
exist for the formation of opinion through public discussion, Chapter 
X deals with the position of residents in the Settlement as regards 
freedom of speech, and with the extent to which municipal affairs are 
made public, and become the subject of public discussion, and 
discusses the part played by the Press in regard to public affairs in 
the Settlement. 

5. Chapter XI deals briefly with the systems of government in 
the areas adjoining the Settlement, i. e., in the French Concession 
and in the Chinese Municipality of Greater Shanghai. 

6. There are a number of Appendices which deal with particu- 
lar questions in greater detail, or contain quotations from documents 
referred to in the text: these Appendices are numbered continuously, 
but, instead of being collected at the end of the volume, follow the 
particular Chapters to which they relate. 

7. Part III is devoted to a study of the great commercial and 
business interests which have been developed in Shanghai, and of the 
significance of those interests in relation to the economic life of 
China as a whole. It deals successively with Shanghai as a Port 
and Shipping Centre (Chapter II) ; Shanghai as a Commercial and 
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Industrial Centre (Chapter III) ; and Shanghai as a Banking and 
Financial Centre (Chapter IV). 

Chapters III and IV consist very largely of statements on 
Shanghai’s commercial, industrial and banking interests contributed 
by Chambers of Commerce, Banking Associations and other kindred 
bodies. 

8. The system of land tenure in the Settlement under Consular 
title deeds is dealt with in Chapter V, which describes the special 
advantages of such titles owing to the clear evidence which they 
afford of legal rights, the facility with which they can be transferred, 
and the immunity from illegal interference with rights of property 
which they ensure. Reference is made to the extent to which landed 
property in the Settlement is used for the purpose of supporting 
credit, and providing security for the fulfilment of contracts. The 
position as to Chinese ownership of land in the Settlement is 
discussed, and reference is made to the contrast between the Settle- 
ment and Chinese areas, so far as concerns the respect paid to rights 
of private property in land. Information is given as to the high land 
values prevailing in the Settlement, and the great building develop- 
ment which has taken place. 

The Chapter includes an extract from a Memorandum on land 
values, contributed by the Shanghai Real Property Owners’ Associa- 
tion, which deals inter alia with the comparative values of property 
inside and outside the Settlement. 

9. The concluding Chapter of Part III (Chapter VI), which 
is entitled ‘Foundations of Security,” examines the reasons for the 
contrast which exists, in respect of security, between the Settlement 
and areas under purely Chinese control. 

10. The title of Part IV sufficiently explains the contents of 
that Part. While some of the statements received from Chambers 
of Commerce, Banking Associations and other bodies, quoted in Part 
III, deal incidentally with political and administrative questions, 
the statements quoted in Part IV are statements which are primarily 
concerned with those questions. 

11. Parts II to IV may all be regarded as introductory to the 
questions dealt with in Part V. In that Part the main questions of 
a political character, an answer to which is required before any 
constructive plan for the future of the Settlement can be outlined, 
are stated and discussed in turn, and in the light of this discussion, 
and of the answers given, proposals and suggestions are made as to 
the measures required for meeting present needs and providing for 
future developments. 

12. Part VI will contain a study of the position with regard to 
the External Roads Areas, and suggestions as to the method to be 
adopted of dealing with the questions involved. 

13. Part VII will deal with various supplementary questions 
which, though important in themselves, may be regarded as secondary 
issues, subordinate to the main political questions, and will also deal 
more in detail with some of the general questions examined in 
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The above-quoted passage concludes Part I of the Report. 
Part II carries the title “The Foreign Settlement and Its 
Government: Historical and Descriptive.” Chapter | gives a 
brief description, geographic and otherwise, of Shanghai as a 
three-fold administrative area under three separate and 
mutually independent authorities. These areas are, the For- 
eign Settlement (usually known as the International Settle- 
ment) administered by a municipal and elective Council; the 
French Settlement (or Concession) administered by the 
French Consul-General assisted by a Sino-French advisory 
body; the Chinese City, surrounding both Foreign Settle- 
ments and administered by a Chinese Municipal Government 
appointed by the National Government at Nanking without 
the intervention of any provincial authority. An area map 
shows clearly the relation of these several administrations 
geographically and also their historical development. It is 
pointed out that the administrative problem is further com- 
plicated by the existence of extra-Settlement roads and the 
foreign residential sections which have followed these roads 
outside the Settlement boundaries. Such boundaries are, 
except at certain points, or except in cases of military dis- 
turbance, practically indistinguishable in the built-up areas, 
this fact adding further to the delicacy and difficulty of ad- 
ministrative problems especially in times of stress. 

Tables show the composition of population in these several 
areas of administration, and from these tables it is gathered 
that the Japanese form the largest element in the foreign 
population in Shanghai today, the British the second largest 
element, Russians third and the Americans fourth. 


CHAPTER II gives a comprehensive though brief history 

of the origin of the Foreign Settlement at Shanghai. 
Judge Feetham takes pains to point out and to substantiate 
with references and reprinted statements the fact that Shang- 
hai was a prosperous Chinese port before its discovery by 
foreign traders. This is contrary to the widespread foreign 
conception of Shanghai as a “miserable mud flat village” 
before the establishment of the Foreign Settlement there. 
Because of its advantageous situation with reference to inland 
as well as foreign trade, a situation which had already made 
of the Chinese city a leading port of the nation, Shanghai was 
selected as one of the first five treaty ports, giving promise 
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as it did of a great and valuable trade development in the 
future. In 1843 the port was opened to English merchants, 
and in 1845, according to agreement drawn up between the 
Taotai (Intendant of Circuit and Superintendent of Customs) 
for Shanghai and the British Consul appointed there, a set of 
Land Regulations was drawn up covering the foreign ten- 
ancy of land and the presence of foreigners in Shanghai from 
an administrative viewpoint. 

These regulations stressed the fact that the area in question 
was not a “concession” but merely a section set aside for for- 
eign settlement and held by the British under a title in the 
form of a perpetual lease, a small annual rental being reserved 
to the Chinese authorities on the theory that all land belonged 
to the Emperor and there could be no outright sale to for- 
eigners. The Settlement was first reserved for British, and all 
land transactions within the area had to be registered at the 
British Consulate. Extension came about gradually until, with 
the establishment of other foreign consulates and the failure 
of the British to insist upon maintaining their position of 
supremacy, other national officials came to take part in the 
general supervision of Settlement affairs. Separate American 
and French Settlements were later set up on the same terms, 
and, although the French Settlement exists to this day, the 
American Settlement became absorbed into the British Settle- 
ment and the whole came to be known as the “International 
Settlement.” This International Settlement takes the place of 
the “mosaic of separate concession areas” which exists in other 
Treaty, Ports and has both the advantages and the disadvan- 
tages of being a single self-governing community. This has 
enabled the foreign community of Shanghai to carry on 
municipal undertakings on a bigger scale, to give wider scope 
to their activities and to develop a habit of international coép- 
eration which “may prove to be of inherent importance in the 
future.” 

In area and population it is interesting to trace the develop- 
ment of the Shanghai Foreign Settlement from 470 acres and 
100 foreign inhabitants in 1848 to 5,584 acres and 6,663 for- 
eign inhabitants in 1900. In 1930 the total acreage remained 
the same, the total foreign population amounted to 26,965 plus 
9,506 resident in the suburbs outside the foreign administered 
area. This total population figure is exclusive of the French 
Settlement. 
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The increase in Chinese population has been extremely 
important and extremely interesting when studied from the 
point of view both of its causes and of its results upon the 
development of local administration within the International 
Settlement. Originally there were no Chinese residents other 
than the shopkeepers necessary to the convenience of the for- 
eign population. Restrictions upon the influx of Chinese 
residents were loosened, at first involuntarily due to a period 
of civil war, the effects of which in the outlying Chinese 
districts drove large numbers of helpless refugees within the 
Settlement boundaries. After a repetition of the first such 
influx of refugees the problems incident to the care and super- 
vision of such increased numbers forced the official recogni- 
tion of the situation and the enactment of regulations providing 
for the entry and residence of Chinese within the Settlement. 
The prohibitory sections of the original Land Regulations 
were therefore removed in 1854. Trade advantages were seen 
on both sides as a result of this action and there was also a 
consequent rise in land values. The Chinese population of 
the Settlement which at that time was reckoned as 500 perma- 
nent resident, has increased to 971,397 in 1930. Dictated by the 
community needs, which were rapidly making themselves felt 
due to the existence of warfare without and refugees within, 
1854 saw the beginnings of true municipal government in the 
International Settlement. The necessity for police power, the 
protection of both foreign residents and Chinese refugees in 
times of military and political disturbance, and other impor- 
tant problems of the times resulted in a measure of interna- 
tional cooperation looking toward the revision of the original 
Code and the adoption of a constitution. The term “British” 
was omitted from the former and the latter provided for an 
elective representative body, an international police force, 
measures for taxation and defence. These provisions and the 
enunciation of the principles behind them constituted what 
Judge Feetham terms “a special doctrine of rights” which 
the Settlement Community deemed itself to possess by virtue 
of its peculiar situation. 

The practical recognition of these rights has, it is shown, 
had an important influence upon the subsequent history of the 
Settlement and its administration. They may be summarized 
as (1) the right of defence—active measures for protection 
against invasion or attacks, in the course of guaranteeing pro- 
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tection which the Settlement could not logically expect from 
any other source; (2) the right to maintain an armed neu- 
trality during progress of Chinese civil wars, with the inten- 
tion of repelling any advance inimical to the peace and safety 
of the Settlement; (3) in the pursuance of this latter principle, 
the right to exclude Chinese armed forces from the Settlement. 
The insistence upon these three “rights” has at various times 
in the history of Shanghai led to critical situations in the 
relationships of foreign municipal government and Chinese 
outside authority. 

This chapter is supplemented by graphs and historical 
tables illustrative of the development of the international area 
in the several fields here discussed. 


HAPTER III in Part IT details the history of Land Reg- 
ulutions subsequent to 1854. There were naturally many 
difficulties owing to the fact that the original Land Regula- 
tions were drawn up between the Chinese Taotai and the 
British Consul, while the subsequent population of the Settle- 
ment had become international in character and considerably 
complicated in its governmental machinery. How to make 
these Regulations binding upon persons of all nationalities, 
how to provide for assessment of funds demanded by the in- 
creasing needs of the community, and many other problems 
of a comparable nature presented themselves to the authori- 
ties. Reference was made in Chapter II to the necessity for 
revision, stimulated by the influx of Chinese refugees prior to 
1854. Ten years after that revision the changing conditions 
made still further revisions imperative. In discussing and 
quoting from the Council’s Memorandum on Revision, sub- 
mitted to and approved by the land renters in 1865-6, Judge 
Feetham makes the following comments concerning the intent 
of the framers of the new Code: 


(1) That they are not claiming that the land renters have any 
power to confer authority upon themselves, but are asking that the 
necessary authority may be conferred upon them and their elected 
Council as delegates of the official representatives of the different 
nations concerned ; (2) that, for the purpose of enabling the Council 
to enforce the authority to be conferred upon it by the Regulations, 
they wish to rely in the future, as in the past, on the exercise of judicial 
power by the Consular authorities, and do not claim any such 
power for the Council itself; (3) that the basis of the claim made 
on behalf of the community for the extended powers for which they 
now ask is that the residents in the Settlement, foreign and Chinese, 
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provide all the funds required for the purpose of municipal govern- 
ment, and are, therefore, entitled to control the application of those 
funds; and (4) that, for the purpose of defining the scope of the 
more developed system of municipal government now proposed, 
they have adopted the method of embodying many of the necessary 
provisions in by-laws, which can be more easily varied than the 
Regulations. 


In order to attain these ends the new Regulations provided 
for the following changes: 

(1) The franchise was extended to include not only “land 
renters” (in effect land owners) but renters of houses who pay 
taxes beyond a certain minimum sum; (2) the newly termed 
“Municipal Council” was increased to a membership of 9, 
with a regular election date; (3) the Council was enabled to 
make by-laws as necessary, subject to the sanction of the rate- 
payers, Consuls and Foreign Ministers, these by-laws to sup- 
plement a code of 42 such laws newly established in the 
revision under discussion; (4) more specific provision was 
made for the Council’s powers of taxation; (5) the corporate 
existence of the “Council for the Foreign Community of 
Shanghai” was recognized in a provision enabling the Council 
to sue and be sued and in the establishment of the Court of 
Foreign Consuls for the hearing of all such proceedings. 

The new Regulations were to be approved by the Foreign 
Ministers in Peking and by the Chinese Government. The 
Foreign Ministers forwarded their approval in 1869, sanc- 
tioning the immediate application on their own authority and 
without submitting the draft to the Chinese Government at 
Peking. In Shanghai the accomplished fact was communi- 
cated to the Taotai without consultation. This involved a 
serious departure from previous procedure as outlined in the 
earlier Regulations, and cast some doubt on the validity of the 
new Code, although the Chinese magistrates of the Mixed 
Court, which had jurisdiction over the Chinese in the Settle- 
ment, “apparently showed no hesitation in enforcing the Land 
Regulations in cases in which the Chinese were concerned.” 
It is interesting in this connection to record a decision deliv- 
ered in the Mixed Court in 1877 to the effect that “all the 
Chinese who obtain permission to reside in the Settlement 
do so under the understanding that they are amenable to all 
the Regulations in force.” It is also interesting to note that 
this new Code was originally intended to apply not only to 
the amalgamated areas of the British and American Settle- 
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ments, but to the French Settlement as well, but that the 
French Consul strongly insisted upon maintaining the sep- 
arate system of municipal government which had been estab- 
lished in 1862. 

In spite of the improvement in the position of the Munici- 
pal Council of the International Settlement following the 
sanctioned revisions of 1869, defects, due partly to the doubt 
as to their validity and partly to widening experiences, soon 
revealed themselves and new administrative needs made them- 
selves felt. Proposals were forwarded to the Diplomatic Body 
at Peking in 1883 for confirmation but were not acted 
upon. Not until 1898 was an entirely new set of Regulations 
adopted in Shanghai and approved by the Diplomatic Body 
and the Chinese Government, thus regularizing a somewhat 
anomalous situation. This fact of regularization was the most 
important one in connection with the Code of 1898, which was 
in effect little changed from that which had been in force 
since 1869. Enabling provisions having to do with the com- 
pulsory acquisition of lands for roads and other public pur- 
poses, with the regulation of building construction, the licens- 
ing of businesses, trades and occupations, etc., were the main 
practical additions. These Regulations remain substantially 
the same to this day. The appendix to this chapter gives the 
text of existing Land Regulations in full. 


CHAPTER 4 consists of an analysis of the municipal gov- 

ernment of the International Settlement at Shanghai as it 
had developed practically out of the Land Regulations in 
force since 1898. The municipal constitution as such is diffi- 
cult to disentangle in its separate provisions from the Land 
Regulations in which it is embodied. Its general outline is, 
however, clear and plain enough. “It gives to foreign land 
owners and householders the right of self-government in their 
local affairs on the basis of the franchise restricted to those 
who pay certain minimum annual contributions; this right is 
exercised by them both as voters assembled in public meetings 
and as electors of the Council, which is an executive body 
endowed with general powers of municipal administration.” 

It will be seen then that the basis of citizens’ rights is that 
of contributing to the financial upkeep of the Settlement; that 
these rights may be safeguarded by the individual through 
the process of electing the administrative body; that this 
administrative body enjoys the peculiar position of being 
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subject to no veto, only its right to create by-laws being so 
subject; that the corporate municipal body is entirely depen- 
dent upon itself for its existence and the preservation of its 
existence except that in the case of disputes with the Chinese 
Government it may depend upon the Consular officers for 
support and authority and upon Foreign military forces for 
protection. In addition to being the elected representatives of 
the community, the Municipal Council is directly accountable 
to the association of ratepayers which at its annual meeting 
approves the past year’s accounts and the budget plan of 
taxation submitted to it for the coming year, this approval 
being subject to that of the Consular Body. A particularly 
notable feature, and a distinctive one so far as foreign Settle- 
ments in China are concerned, is the international rather than 
national character of the Government and its partial depend- 
ence upon international but upon no particular national 
control or support. The two other special features are (1) the 
application of the principle of self-government characteristic 
of the three institutions as established in Great Britain and the 
United States, and (2) the rule of law as opposed to the rule 
of arbitrary authority, applied through the existence of care- 
fully defined powers in the administrative body. These three 
features add particularly to the complicated character of the 
situation as it exists today in Shanghai; not because they in 
themselves are unusual or inapplicable to the conditions out of 
which they grew, but largely because they must be applied to 
the governing and protection of the large Chinese population 
which has migrated into the section once intended to be 
reserved for foreign residents. The report at this point out- 
lines in a paragraph some of the problems inherent in this 
strange situation which had been created—a situation which 
could scarcely have been foreseen in advance. The paragraph 
follows: 

In the process of time the Council, elected from the small group of 
foreign merchants, found itself carrying on the work of policing and 
administering the most populous and prosperous section of a great 
Eastern town, in which the foreign ratepayers who were entitled to 
the municipal franchise formed only a tiny minority of the total 
population. How were the principles embodied in the constitution 
which the foreigners had devised for themselves to be applied to the 
Chinese? What were the measures necessary for the purpose of 
enabling their Council to make its authority effective over the 


Chinese population in the settlement, and how was it to stand in 
relation to the Chinese local authorities outside? What were to be 
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the terms of the partnership in the municipal system between for- 
eigners and Chinese which circumstances had rendered in some form 
inevitable? On what basis were the obligations of the different 
sections of the community to contribute to municipal revenue, and 
their corresponding claims to share in the benefits of municipal 
services to be adjusted ? 


b Bineins problems are considered more particularly in 

Chapter V which deals with the application of the Rule of 
Law and the government of Chinese residents of the Settle- 
ment. One of the principal difficulties revolved around the 
question of the Council’s authority over the Chinese popula- 
tion and the sharing of that authority with the Chinese 
administration outside the Settlement. Municipal attitudes 
and decisions in the larger field of activity bounded by these 
special problems were bound to create much dissatisfaction 
and cause considerable criticism. It is interesting to note that 
this criticism has not been restricted to the Chinese element 
but that on various occasions the Foreign Ministers in Peking 
have frowned upon certain interpretations of the munici- 
pality’s relations to the Chinese Government and have found 
it expedient frequently to reiterate the principle that “the land 
is Chinese and not foreign territory.” 

Due perhaps to the problem of Chinese refugees more than 
to any other particular thing the Shanghai Municipal Council 
has felt itself constrained to maintain the principle of its own 
sovereign authority within the limits of the Settlement and to 
deny the right of Chinese authority to stretch its arm into that 
territory in the form of either military or legal activity. This 
has given rise to one of the most insistent Chinese arguments 
against the continued existence of the settlement or concession 
system within Chinese territory, namely the impotence of the 
Chinese authority in matters of extradition of criminals and 
political or military adversaries of the existing Government. 

This chapter of the report points out the fundamental 
difficulty involved in the foreign administration of the mixed 
Chinese and foreign population within Chinese territory, 
namely the fact of fundamental difference between the two 
authorities to whom the Chinese residents are ultimately 
responsible—the Rule of Law within the Settlement and the 
Rule of Arbitrary Power without. As the result of this 
incompatibility, it seemed to the municipal authorities within 
the Settlement that the proper carrying out of their obligations 
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and responsibilities necessitated as clear-cut an issue as 
possible where the dual allegiance of Chinese residents was 
concerned. With the Chinese resident’s national allegiance 
the municipal authorities had no concern, but with that resi- 
dent’s allegiance to the local Chinese authority immediately 
outside the Settlement the Council was concerned, and in 
consequence felt itself constrained to set limitations upon the 
authority which that outside power might hold over the 
Chinese population within the Settlement. Those limitations 
had to do with four particular powers, namely, the courts, the 
police, taxation and legislation. 

Before the existence of the Chinese court within the Settle- 
ment the municipal police were faced with the hopeless task 
in connection with Chinese cases which had to be brought 
before the magistrate’s court in the outer Chinese city. Out of 
this situation grew the so-called Mixed Court, which brought 
the Chinese authority within the Settlement for purposes of 
rendering judicial decisions in Chinese criminal and civil 
cases and which was tempered by the presence of foreign 
Assessors appointed by the local Consular Body, this latter 
forming an important restriction upon the exercise of Chinese 
judicial authority and, in the eyes of the municipal authorities, 
assuring treatment according to “the Rule of Law” rather than 
the rule of “arbitrary power” to the Chinese population of the 
Settlement. 

The second restriction upon Chinese authority had to do 
with the insistence by the Municipal Council upon exclusive 
police powers within the Settlement. It was stipulated that 
“the safety and well-being of the native community” depended 
upon the supervisory powers of the Municipal Council over 
the issue of Chinese warrants for the arrest of Chinese 
residents of the Settlement, this in view of the fact that in 
Chinese law there was no clear distinction between civil and 
criminal cases and that Chinese defendants might be put 
under arrest practically at the private will of any individual 
either for legitimate purposes, for revenge, or purposes of 
extortion. The Council therefore permitted no Chinese police 
runners or warrant servers within the Settlement except after 
warrants had been examined and approved by the municipal 
authorities. “It is obvious,” it was said, “that without such 
supervision the entire fabric of local Government must fall to 


the ground.” 
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In the field of taxation the municipal government felt 
itself bound to protect Chinese residents from extra-Settlement 
extortion and as far as possible all extra-Settlement taxa- 
tion other than national. This principle found expression 
on one occasion in the “feeling that on this question of how 
far Chinese authorities are to tax residents of the Settlement 
hangs the whole success of municipal government and the 
prosperity of the port’; and on another occasion “native 
residents are not fairly dealt by when, in addition to the taxes 
they pay to the Municipal Council for maintaining the 
whole municipal machinery in working order, they are com- 
pelled to pay to the Taotai large additional sums, of which not 
the smallest part is devoted to the good of the Settlement or is 
in any way applied to promote the interests and prosperity of 
its inhabitants.” Particularly with reference to what were 
known as “Likin runners” great injustices seem to have been 
done the Chinese residents of the Settlement by persistent 
taxation and extortion from outside. It was practically impos- 
sible for Chinese residents to escape these runners, whose 
livelihod depended upon their vigilance. A series of agree- 
ments was reached in the 1880’s and the principle of 
municipal supervision over taxation was recognized by the 
Shanghai Taotai, and Regulations governing such cases were 
drawn up by the Mixed Court, which was frequently called 
upon to prosecute cases of infringement. The eventual position 
with regard to Likin and other outside taxes which the 
Council succeeded in establishing was that “with the exception 
of customs duties and land taxes no Chinese taxes could be 
collected within the Settlement and that any collectors of 
unauthorized taxes found operating within the Settlement 
were liable to be prosecuted and punished.” ‘This position has 
since been modified to a certain extent with respect to the 
collection of national government taxes. 

The fourth limitation found necessary had to do with the 
pretensions of the Mixed Court Magistrate as a representative 
of the Taotai to issue proclamations and new rules governing 
Chinese residents. The Council felt these proclamations 
frequently interfered with the exercise of its own municipal 
authority and might on occasion seriously infringe upon the 
freedom of the Chinese residents themselves. The Council 
therefore demanded the right to censor such proclamations. 
The Consular Body took upon itself the supervision of all 
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Chinese proclamations intended for publication within the 
Settlement but deprecated the need of the Council’s seal being 
set upon them. At the latter’s insistence however an arrange- 
ment was made by which proclamations were required to bear 
the approval of the Consular Body and the seal of the 
Municipal Council before being issued. Thus the power of 
the Chinese governmental representatives within the Settle- 
ment was reduced from that of unlimited initiative in the 
promulgation of new laws and Regulations to an extremely 
limited and closely supervised power. 

In summarizing this chapter the report exonerates the 
Municipal Council of any intention to aggress upon Chinese 
authority, doing so on the ground of the Council’s sincerity of 
purpose and desire to make its own authority over Chinese 
residents effective for the protection of the latter. The author 
reviews the difficult and anomalous situation in which the 
municipal power found itself and says: 


And, perhaps, if this fact can be recognized, the resentment 
provoked on the Chinese side by these earlier conflicts, which still 
survives in some quarters and influences political action, may be 
appeased, for, in fact, the present regime in China has definitely set 
before itself the goal of incorporating in the national constitution 
the principle of government for which the foreigners, wittingly or 
unwittingly, were all the time contending—namely, the establishment 
of the rule of law, as the only effective means of maintaining 
individual liberty and protecting private rights. 
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HAPTER 6 of Part II deals with the question of Chinese 

representation in the municipal government of the Inter- 
national Settlement, a problem which was partially solved 
only within the last two or three years. The principle of 
Chinese participation was one of the five propositions which ; 
were agreed to by the Foreign Ministers at Peking at the time 
the original arrangements for the government of the new 
Settlement were in course of completion and which were 
transmitted to the Council of the Settlement in 1863. This 
principle was worded as follows: “That there shall be a 
Chinese element in the municipal system to whom reference 
shall be made and assent obtained to any measure affecting the 
Chinese residents.” There are no records in existence which 
might explain the reason for the early omission of this prin- 
ciple in the constitution of Land Regulations. References 
show that the question was considered in 1866 at the time of 
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the adoption of the Land Regulations but though a proposal 
was made by the Consular Body and approved by the Chair- 
man of the Council, the matter apparently came to naught 
and the failure of inclusion remains a mystery. In spite of 
the absence of any official Chinese representation on the 
Municipal Council there was nevertheless official Chinese 
participation in the affairs of the Settlement to the extent of 
consultation between the Consuls or their representatives and 
the Taotai through the magistrate of the Mixed Court. There 
was also regular contact of a consultative character between 
the government of the Settlement and the chiefs of the Chinese 
guilds. 

The report records it as remarkable that nearly 40 years 
elapsed during which there were great developments within 
the Settlement and marked changes in its external relations 
before the disadvantages resulting from the absence of effec- 
tive recognized machinery to take the place of this more 
desultory participation were acutely felt. ‘The fact that no 
articulate demand appears to have been made on the part of 
the Chinese in the Settlement for the recognition of some 
consultative body until 1906 . . . affords some indication that 
the 1866 proposals were premature.” 

These 1906 demands were the immediate result of the 
so-called Mixed Court riots of the previous year and were 
part of a concerted effort on the part of Chinese resident 
interests in the city to restore the interracial atmosphere of 
the Settlement to its normal condition of amity and make provi- 
sions against recurrence of these disasters. The riots over the 
Court decisions were regarded as avoidable had there been 
an element of Chinese representation in the Municipal Gov- 
ernment. At this time a “Consulting Committee” was recom- 
mended by the Chinese residential group. The recommenda- 
tion was not accepted by the foreign element. Though 
negotiations had gone to the extent of considerable correspon- 
dence between the Chairman of the Municipal Council and 
the Chinese organization involved, even to the extent of 
revisions on the part of the latter where clauses regarded as 
unacceptable to the Council were concerned, the Annual 
Meeting of the Ratepayers’ Association for 1906 dealt with 
the proposals in summary fashion and the matter was dropped, 
the Council having agreed to abide by the Ratepayers’ vote. 
Judge Feetham is inclined to believe that the riots themselves 
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and the Boxer outbreak a few years previous had had a 
“hardening effect” upon foreign opinion and emotions in 
China and that this general opinion was responsible for what 
he terms the “melancholy” decision of the Ratepayers’ Asso- 
ciation to reject the restrained and logical suggestions of the 
Chinese community at that time. This he regards as “a great 
opportunity lost” for rapid advancement in the constitutional 
development of the Settlement, and one which resulted in 
“alienating Chinese support which might have been of the 
utmost value to the Council in critical questions with which it 
was called upon to deal during the next twenty years.” 

The next proposals were put forward in 1915 at a time 
when a draft arrangement for the extension of Settlement 
boundaries was under discussion by the Consular Body and 
the Chinese authorities. As part of the draft arrangement 
referred to we find this reference to Chinese representation, 
followed by a more explicit clause as to composition: 


The Chinese Government are of the opinion that in theory the 
Municipal Council should include several Chinese members to 
deal with matters affecting Chinese in the whole Settlement, but 
recognising that the existing Land Regulations preclude such inclusion, 
they accept in the meantime the Advisory Board, provided in Art. 
IV, as a satisfactory substitute, until Chinese representation on the 
Council may become feasible. 


Although accepted by the ratepayers, this proposal never 
went any further because it was part of the general draft 
agreement which was never ratified. 

In 1919 the Amalgamated Street Traders’ Union of 
Shanghai brought forward the demand “no taxation without 
representation” at a time when an increase in taxes was being 
advocated; representation on the Municipal Council was 
asked. At this time the Council rejected the proposal ‘“‘because 
of grave political dangers” but expressed itself as favoring 
the creation of an advisory body such as had been advocated 
in 1915. All the records concerned with the negotiations of 
this date stressed the fact that this matter of Chinese represen- 
tation within the Shanghai Municipal Government must be 
completely disassociated from the Chinese demands for the 
abolition of Extraterritoriality, Settlements, Concessions, etc., 
then current—demands which “must be determinedly re- 
sisted.” 

Nothing happened until 1921 when a proposed advisory 
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committee was finally formed after many difficulties over 
organization. This advisory committee however did not play 
a a very prominent part. “It seems to have met only at long 
j intervals and very few questions were actually referred to it.”’ 
: In 1925 after the great political excitement of that year 
the advisory committee resigned and there were renewed 
Chinese demands for direct representation upon the Munici- 
‘ pal Council. As a result the Council in April, 1926, pro- 
posed : 


That in the opinion of this meeting the participation of Chinese 
residents in the government of the Settlement is desirable, and that 
the Council is hereby authorized and instructed to make forthwith 
representations to the Powers concerned with a view to securing the 
addition of three Chinese members at an early date. 


One of the arguments used by its supporters in Council, 
following that which dealt with the large Chinese contribution 
to the prosperity and wealth of the Settlement and the mutual 
good will and codperation was the following: 


The problem of municipal finance becomes increasingly difficult 
each year. In the near future other sources of income must be 
found if municipal improvements and services are to keep pace with 
the normal growth and expansion of the Settlement. The good 
will and coéperation of the Chinese are indispensable to the solution 
of this problem alone, to say nothing of the many other difficult 
and intricate problems with which we are confronted. 


The proposal was passed with only one dissenting vote and 
forwarded through the Consular Body to the Foreign Minis- 
ters at Peking who handed it to the Chinese authorities. There 
it received sanction, the Chinese foreign office approving it 
“as a temporary arrangement.” ‘The Shanghai Chinese com- 
munity however was dissatisfied with only the three represen- 
tatives called for in the new Regulations and two years of 
discussion followed before a satisfactory conclusion was 
reached. In April, 1928, there were inducted into office three 
Chinese Councilors and six Chinese members of Council 
committees. In May of 1930 representation was increased to 
five Councilors. As now constructed, the Shanghai Municipal 
Council consists of five British, two Japanese, two American, 
and five Chinese. 
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HAPTER 7 of Part II deals with the position of Chinese 

under Settlement administration and asks the initial 
question: Lacking Chinese representation, how did the Coun- 
cil succeed in dealing fairly with Chinese interests? 

The steady increase in the number of the Chinese population 
within the limits of the Settlement from the year 1876 onwards 
shows that many Chinese found conditions within the Settlement 
preferable to conditions outside; their preference was no doubt in 
large measure due to the economic attractions of the Settlement 
as a centre of trade and employment, but there was a close relation 
between economic and administrative conditions, and the continued 
flow of immigration into the Settlement was in itself evidence of 
Chinese appreciation of the benefits of the Settlement régime. There 
is no doubt that these benefits were, in fact, of a very substantial 
character. 


The report then considers the Chinese contribution to 
municipal wealth versus the benefits received in return. Under 
the original arrangements land held under old Chinese titles 
was untaxed except when improved by the erection of modern 
buildings which might be considered as “competing with 
foreign industry.” Originally only foreigners paid land taxes, 
but at present many Chinese own improved land under foreign 
names and pay taxes thereon. Untaxed Chinese-owned land is 
estimated today to amount to about one-fifth of the Settlement 
area. Where house tax as distinguished from land tax was 
concerned Chinese residents formerly paid a higher rate than 
foreigners because of the fact that in the former case no land 
tax was paid. However, in the total tax collected foreigners 
contributed the greater share in the beginning, owing to high 
land tax, wharfage and other similar rates. The rapidly 
increasing Chinese population however changed this situation. 
By 1898 the discrimination in house tax rates was considered 
no longer justified by conditions and the foreign housing rate 
was raised to meet the higher rate on Chinese houses; at the 
same time the land tax was raised. It is considered practically 
impossible to arrive at any true figure showing the proportion 
of taxes contributed by Chinese and by foreigners. The 
estimates for 1927, placing Chinese at 55% and foreign at 
45% are regarded as mere conjecture, the Chinese contribu- 
tion probably being substantially higher, at least today. 

The problem of how the various national communities 
were to share in the benefits of municipal services was a slight 
one in the early years of the Settlement’s existence but it grew 
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more formidable as municipal services were extended. ‘The 
question of assistance to Chinese educational facilities in the 
Settlement was first broached by the Chairman of the Council 
in 1900 and eloquently championed by him as a matter of 
right and equity as well as of expediency. This was apparently 
the first stage in community development at which the question 
of Chinese participation in the benefits of municipal govern- 
ment was seriously considered and it met with general support. 

However as the wider ramifications of the problem became 
apparent and specific questions of Chinese participation 
became more acute, two foreign viewpoints began to emerge 
from the discussions. The first may be called the historical 
view and was held by those who insisted upon the original 
principle of the foreign Settlement as a place primarily for 
the benefit of foreigners; the Chinese residents had not been 
originally planned for and were merely there on “sufferance”’ 
as the guests of the community and should therefore be content 
to accept conditions as they found them. This section of 
opinion contended that the foreign community had no inherent 
obligation to contribute to special Chinese benefits. The 
second attitude may be called the “civic” attitude and was 
inclined to stress the actual facts of the situation regardless of 
the historical origin; the large Chinese population was a fact, 
their substantial contribution to the wealth of the community 
was a fact, and it was also a fact that the prosperity of the 
Settlement depended upon their codperation. Since the Chinese 
residents had accepted all the obligations of citizenship, it was 
contended, they had certainly the same claim to its benefits. 

The report points out that there were many difficulties both 
of theory and practice involved in any concept of equity where 
two such dissimilar groups, two such dissimilar types of social 
need, existed side by side. What could be called the basis of 
equity in educational, medical and recreational facilities for 
these two large sections of the Settlement population, when all 
decisions would naturally be complicated by fundamental 
distinctions in habits and standards? 

Judge Feetham believes that had there been a machinery 
for regular discussion with Chinese representatives as these 
problems developed, the foreign community would then much 
earlier have realized their unjustifiable position as regards 
discrimination in benefits and privileges and adjustment at an 
earlier stage would have been much easier. As an example, 
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he reviews the history of the parks dispute, showing the 
original reasons for exclusiveness in the small garden areas of 
the early Settlement, tracing the later expensive acquisition of 
park lands by the Council, of course with public funds, and 
the criticism and dissatisfaction which grew together with the 
actual recreational needs of the growing Chinese population 
and with their consciousness of the social discrimination 
involved. The discussions on this question became exceedingly 
acrimonious before any settlement was found—became, in- 
deed, international in their scope and significance. Such a 
situation would undoubtedly have been avoided had consulta- 
tion between elected representatives, Chinese and foreign, 
been possible in the early stages of the problem’s development. 
As it was, not until 1928 did the Council find ways and means 
of removing the practical difficulties involved in opening the 
park areas to the entire population indiscriminately. At that 
time a resolution was passed opening the parks to Chinese “‘on 
the same terms as foreigners,” and thereupon providing for a 
small admission fee to be charged to all alike, in order that 
undesirable elements might be excluded. 

Judge Feetham has considered the park question in detail 
as typical of even more important and more acute questions 
relating to provision for future municipal needs on an 
equitable basis for Chinese and foreigners alike. The problem 
is not an easy one for so fast-growing a municipality, but the 
presence of Chinese representation on the Municipal Council 
will undoubtedly make the coming problems easier of solution. 


UESTIONS of scope and organization of Settlement 
administration are dealt with in Chapter 8 largely by 
means of an extensive appendix descriptive of Departmental 
organization and activities and not in shape to be reproduced 
here. However an outline reprinted below will give an 
indication of the nature of this organization and of the foreign 
and Chinese employees involved. It should be noted that the 
Council does not own any public utilities but that the munici- 
pality reserves certain rights in connection with the private 
companies and has representation on two of them, namely, the 
water company and the telephone company. 
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Foreign Chinese 


Staff Staff 
) ? 


dO EEE | 2 
CN eeiay cits nieve sence is iiescdideiccnssti —— 38 
RNIN MII esicscensiicnectsovnenenssseeces si baicies 3 64* 
Clemeeera and Band................................... 45 5 
(Regular symphony concerts are given during the 
Winter, and open-air concerts during the Sum- 
mer.) 
ae ccmeagtinicbsnienee 1 5 


(A Public Library is provided by the Council for 
the benefit of subscribers.) 
Ee Pe III i ccrcrevstcccantesseceseiatineensreenes 3 16 
(The Municipal Advocate has a professional staff 
of one foreign and five Chinese lawyers.) 


ee 18 112 
(5) Revenue Department ................2.0..0000....-. ities 47 174 
(6) Shanghai Volunteer Corps ~...........0...00-200.00... 255 74 


(The number given for the Foreign Staff includes 
the Commandant and Headquarters Staff, and 
250 members of the Russian Detachment. ) 


ge ERE 1,402¢ 3,477 

a actaialesial 279t 76 
SS Bed eee 77§ = 5562 
i asaccinmnhctevgniieenodcwneninnsons 140 586 
a sedncicacherpnsnnmenseeaens 135 2,160% 
(ii) Bente Department .................................... 123 294 


(118 Foreigners and 132 Chinese are members 
of the teaching staff.) 


It is worth while to quote especially concerning the educa- 
tional organization of the community as it is summarized in 


the appendix dealing with that subject: 


Various “National Schools” have been established by the mem- 
bers of those communities which are most strongly represented in 
Shanghai, which provide for the education of the majority of foreign 
children in Shanghai. Examples of these schools are, the American 
school, the Cathedral schools (which provide for the British section 
of the community), the German school and several large Japanese 
schools. The six municipal schools for foreign children provide for 
the children of the smaller communities, and for children who are 
unable to attend the various National schools. There were 1,491 
children enrolled in the municipal schools for foreign children in 
December, 1930. There is a boys’ primary and a boys’ secondary 
school, the remaining four schools being girls’ schools, each of which 


i 
makes provision for both primary and secondary education. 


* Fifty of these men are teachers of the Chinese language to the Police Force and 


other Council employees. 


+ Includes 200 Japanese and 691 Sikhs. 
tIncludes 233 Sikhs. 
§ In addition there are 15 Foreign Volunteer firemen. 


I There was also a daily average of 7,171 daily and weekly paid labourers em- 
ployed upon Public Works during 1930. 
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There are seven municipal schools for Chinese, which provide 
for 3,276 children. Four of these schools are boys’ secondary schools, 
which have a mixed foreign and Chinese staff under a foreign head- 
master. The three remaining schools are mixed primary schools, 
which are staffed entirely by Chinese. No provision for the sec- 
ondary education of Chinese girls has up till the present been made. 
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Courts of Law and their place and function in the Set- a 


tlement have long provided material for dispute and 
; dissension. The question is a complicated one, and in Chapter : 


9, Part II, it is dealt with at length and in detail. The general 
conclusion will here suffice to give an indication of the 
problem: 


55.—It will be apparent, from what has been said, that the posi- 
tion in the Settlement with regard to law and its enforcement is 
extremely complicated. Apart from the Land Regulations and 
Byelaws of the Settlement, which are the only laws generally ap- 
plicable, there are fifteen different national systems of law in opera- 
tion, administered by the Courts of fifteen different countries, and 
in addition to these fifteen national Courts, there is also the Court 
of Foreign Consuls, which is an international Court exercising 
jurisdiction in cases in which the Council of the Settlement is the 
defendant. 

56.—In regard to the Chinese Courts, which exercise jurisdic- 
tion over the large Chinese population resident in the Settlement, 
and those foreign residents who do not possess extraterritorial rights, 
and which are, therefore, by far the most important (so far as 
importance can be measured by the volume of work done, and the : 
number of persons subject to their jurisdiction), there are difficulties 4 
due not only to uncertainty as to what the laws are which are 
actually enforceable by the Courts, but also to the pressure which 
may be exerted upon the Courts by outside authorities. 

57.—In this complicated situation, with a multiplicity of Courts 
exercising jurisdiction under different legal systems, a unifying influ- 
ence is exerted by the Police administraton of the Settlement, and 
by the work done by the Municipal Advocate and his assistants, on 
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behalf of the Council, in discharging the general responsibility 3 
entrusted to the Council of setting the law in motion against a 
offenders. ES 


Considerable publicity is given to the proceedings of the different sg 
Courts in the Settlement in the columns of the foreign press, and the 
Chinese papers devote a great deal of space to reports of proceedings 
in the Chinese Courts, though they are apt to avoid giving promi- 
nence to cases in which the actions of Chinese authorities are chal- 
lenged or criticized. —The Courts themselves are, therefore, always, 
in a sense, on trial before the bar of public opinion. 

58.—So far as the general system of government in the Settle- 
ment is concerned, the position is that the Council, as the executive 
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authority, whose powers are limited by a constitution based on 
treaties, has to rely on Courts of law, independent of itself, for the 
purpose of enforcing the Regulations and Byelaws and maintaining 
order: the authority which it exercises is thus effectively limited by 
law as interpreted by the Courts. There is, therefore, no exercise 
of absolute or despotic power in the Settlement, except as the result 
of successful attempts on the part of outside authorities to assert 
claims to share in the administration. —The Council is hampered by 
the incompleteness of its own Regulations and Byelaws, and this 
defect in some respects embarrasses and weakens its administration; 
but, nevertheless, it has, generally speaking, been able in the past to 
make its administration effective, and can continue to do so provided 
that the Courts deal fairly with cases involving the exercise of the 
Council’s authority, and do not improperly interfere with its admin- 
istration in obedience to the orders or influence of outside authori- 
ties, or organizations with their own ends to serve. Wrong decisions 
in individual cases may be given, but the system will continue to 
work so long as the general conditions are as above described; it 
might, however, conceivably be brougnt to a standstill by any general 
failure on the part of the Chinese Courts to deal with cases on their 
merits owing to their taking orders from outside authorities, or to 
their yielding to the intimidating influence of political organisations. 

59. Thus, on the whole, it may be said that in the Settlement, 
in spite of the difficulties and obscurities of the situation, and of 
occasional failures of justice owing to outside influences, the rule 
of law prevails, and personal rights and rights of property are safe- 
guarded. It may, indeed, be noted that, under the peculiar circum- 
stances at present existing in China, the extraterritorial system as 
at present in operation in the Settlement provides a somewhat unex- 
pected form of compensation for its many complexities and inconven- 
iences. A complete separation of the judicial from executive powers, 
and also a separation of legislative from judicial powers, so far as 
the provisions of the Settlement constitution, as contained in the Land 
Regulations and Byelaws, are concerned, result automatically from 
the character of the Settlement régime, and the provisions as to 
extraterritoriality contained in the treaties on which it is based. 
Such a condition of things, which makes the Courts an effective and 
independent check on the powers of the Executive, is not possible 
in China generally, at the present stage of national development. 
This special feature of the Settlement régime has enabled the authori- 
ties of the Settlement to provide for its population, Chinese as well 
as foreign, many of the benefits of constitutional government at a 
time when those benefits cannot be made generally available to the 
Chinese population in the country at large. This aspect of the 
position will be more fully referred to in a later Chapter. 


The Appendices to this Chapter contain the text of 
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1930 agreement on Chinese Courts in the Settlement, and a 
note on the administration of Chinese law, the Municipal 
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Advocate’s report for 1930, documents relating to the famous 
trial known as the Case of Zung Yoong-hsi, and a note on 
laws affecting judicial organization and the status and security 
of tenure of judges. 


UESTIONS of freedom of speech, publicity on municipal 

activities and freedom of the press within the Interna- 
tional Settlement are all closely tied up with the question of 
extraterritoriality, the present attitude of the Chinese Govern- 
ment on the liberty of the press and the state of the Chinese 
Courts. So far as freedom of speech is concerned, the munici- 
pal government of the International Settlement is predicated 
upon the principle of free expression of public opinion and 
the ordinary rights inherent in popular government; it is a 
principle ingrained in the past experience of the average 
foreign resident in the community. Full exercise of public 
opinion in connection with municipal affairs, however, is beset 
by difficulties which grow out of the fact that three classes of 
persons are involved in the representative form of government 
in existence there, namely, foreigners enjoying extraterritorial 
privileges, foreigners not enjoying extraterritorial privileges, 
and Chinese amenable to their own national law. The provi- 
sions of this national law with respect to freedom of speech 
are so drastic and so wide in their possibilities of interpreta- 
tion that it is a dangerous procedure for any Chinese citizen, 
resident in the International Settlement or elsewhere, to 
express himself freely with regard to national policies or even 
local party acts, since he thereby places himself within the 
latitude of national provisions which state that any person who 
“spreads rebellious propaganda by writings, drawings or lec- 
tures may be punished by death or life imprisonment” and 
that any one who “with intent to injure the Republic of 
China organizes associations, holds meetings, or propagates a 
doctrine irreconcilable with the Three People’s Principles 
shall be punished with imprisonment for not less than five nor 
more than fifteen years.” The report points out the disastrous 
consequences which may be visited upon foreigners not possess- 
ing extraterritorial rights and who for that reason are subject 
to the jurisdiction of Chinese Courts “and have, apart from 
these courts, no available means of protection against illegal 
acts of oppression.” The author feels that under present condi- 
tions Chinese Courts cannot be regarded as free from interfer- 
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ence by the Executive or from military or party influences, 
and that therefore “they are unable to afford the individual 
citizen any effective protection against illegal acts of officials, 
or of military authorities, or of party organizations.” 

So far as publicity on municipal affairs is concerned, and 
the consequent relation between the transaction of municipal 
business and public opinion, there are only two aspects of 
public business where publicity is compulsory. The Annual 
Ratepayers’ meeting and its proceedings must be made public, 
and the audited accounts of the Municipal Council as 
presented to this annual meeting must likewise be made 
public. All other proceedings of the municipal authorities 
are conducted in private and no publicity concerning them is 
obligatory. There is a Municipal Gazette published weekly 
which gives general information on municipal matters and 
extracts from the minutes of meetings. The principle of 
regarding the Council as an entity, in the nature of a Cabinet 
which transacts public business and not in the nature of a 
parliamentary or debate body, has been responsible for the 
maintenance of privacy in its sessions. ‘The emphasis is thus 
upon “collective responsibility” and the point of view of the 
individual representative is in every case minimized. The 
report concludes that it is apparent that the atmosphere in 
Shanghai “‘as elsewhere in China” has been unfavorable to the 
free airing and interchange of individual opinions on public 
matters and that as a result the “stimulating effect of free 
debate” has been largely absent from the consideration of 
public affairs and as a factor in influencing municipal action 
thereon. The creation of a freer atmosphere for discussion 
and the giving out of fuller information by the Council are 
both regarded as requisites to the more successful guidance of 
municipal affairs in the Settlement. 

The problem of the press in Shanghai has been an 
extremely serious one and one that reverberates all over the 
world. In the Shanghai foreign Settlement is to be found the 
larger percentage of all newspaper publication in China. 
There are Chinese-owned and edited newspapers which exist 
in the Settlement because of the greater degree of protection 
afforded them. There are French, American, Japanese and 
British foreign language papers which owe no responsibility 
to the Chinese Government so long as their operations are 
restricted to the international Settlement. These latter papers 
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have on many occasions been the foci of widespread excite- 
ment and criticism because of the publication of opinion and 
news reports regarded by the Chinese Government and by 
Chinese citizens as inimical to the best interests of the nation 
within whose borders they are published. ‘These papers are 
governed each by the national laws of the owner in question, 
and cannot be touched by Chinese law, except through the 
seizure of copies destined for distribution outside the foreign 
Settlement. The British-owned papers are under a special 
regulation regarding the publication of “seditious” matter in 
the press, this being defined as: 


Matter caiculated to excite tumult or disorder or to excite 
enmity between His Majesty’s subjects and the Government of 
China, or the authorities or subjects of any Power in amity with 
His Majesty, being within the limits of this Order, or between the 
Government of China and its citizens. 


The report regards the existence of foreign-owned news- 
papers in the Settlement as advantageous in so far as they 
permit of the free and unbiased reporting of news and the free 
expression of unprejudiced opinion regarding events—a desir- 
able state of affairs not likely to be attained at present under 
strictly Chinese law; but it admits that “it would be absurd 
to suggest that the influence of the foreign press in Shanghai 
has always been wisely exercised,” and that harm has been done 
at various periods by newspapers which have merely reflected 
or intensified prejudices or have “succumbed to attacks of 
extreme die-hardism.” Weighed carefully, however, Judge 
Feetham finds that especially under the changing conditions 
of today the foreign press plays “not merely a useful but an 
absolutely essential part” in the conduct of Settlement affairs. 

The exercise of strict governmental and party supervision 
over the Chinese press and the frequent activities of the estab- 
lished censorship board which have worked much hardship 
upon individual Chinese newspaper proprietors, are pointed 
to as throwing an interesting light “‘on the conditions to which 
foreign newspapers would be exposed but for the existence of 
extraterritorial rights.” ‘The new national government press 
law is summarized and the statement is made that national 
enunciation of the “principle of the liberty of the press” has so 
often been followed by renewed and more drastic censorship 
that anything better than colorless or even “influenced” news 
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reporting in the Chinese press cannot be looked for until a 
genuine reversal of the present governmental attitude comes 
about. This “paralysis of China’s press” must be recognized as 
4 serious factor in connection with “any scheme for the direct 
participation of a considerable body of Chinese voters in 
municipal meetings or election in the Settlement.” 

Chapter XI is a brief general description of the systems of 
government in force in those areas adjoining the International 
Settlement, namely the French concession and the Chinese 
Municipality, and this ends Part II of the report. 


PART III is devoted to the Business Interests in Shanghai. 

Its six chapters deal in more or less detail with the follow- 
ing: (1) The Port, its geographical advantages, the work of 
the Whangpoo Conservancy Board which is aiming toward 
the constant improvement of the harbor, statistics for shipping, 
etc. (2) Shanghai as a commercial and industrial center, with 
statements from the General and Affiliated Chambers of Com- 
merce and other bodies or individuals representing foreign 
interests, these statements dealing with three questions as 
follows: 


What is the nature and extent of the business interests which 
have become concentrated in Shanghai, and particularly in the 
Foreign Settlement, and what is their significance in relation to the 
economic life of China as a whole? 

What are the main causes which have led to such concentration? 

What are the vital points for which it is necessary to provide 
in any scheme for the future of Shanghai so that such interests may 
not suffer, and that Shanghai’s position as a great business centre 
may be maintained ? 


(3) Banks in the Settlement, of which there are 20 
branches of Foreign Exchange banks, 39 modern Chinese 
banks, and 77 old-style Chinese banks, the next-to-last category 
including Government and semi-Government institutions. 
(4) Land Tenure and land values under the system of Con- 
sular title deeds, with an amplification of the earlier discussion 
of Chinese ownership of land in the Settlement and extracts 
from many reports and statements which do not lend them- 
selves to further condensation here. (5) “Foundations of 
Security,” a discussion of the fundamental question underlying 
the unusual growth of commercial Shanghai and its position 
as a banking and industrial center. 
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As a conclusion to the present digest we reprint Judge 4 
Feetham’s summary of this last important question: a 


35.—The general position as to the question of security in the 3 
Settlement, and the contrast in regard to security between condi- 3 
tions in the Settlement and conditions in China generally, may now 
be briefly summarized. It should again be noted that “Security” in 
this context is used as meaning, on the one hand, effective protection 
against external violence and prevention of internal disorder, and, 
on the other, adequate safeguards for the enjoyment of personal 
rights, including rights of property. 

36.—In order to provide in the Settlement these conditions of 
security, to which so much importance is attached by owners of | 
property and those concerned in the conduct of business and industrial , 
undertakings, it is necessary to solve what have been described as the 
two main problems of government—the problem of order, and the 
problem of liberty. No complete solution of these two problems is, | 2 
of course, possible, except in Utopia. It is a question of making more 
or less successful attempts at providing a solution. 

By reason of the special character of the Settlement régime, as 
established under existing treaties, it has proved possible in the 
Settlement, in spite of many difficulties and complications, to provide 
by international coéperation a more successful solution of these 
problems than can be attained in China generally under existing “ 
conditions. The National Government is taking steps to restore 4 
order and make its authority effective in China generally, and is 
seeking, in the face of immense difficulties, to prepare the way, by 
legislative and administrative measures, for the introduction of con- 
stitutional government. Meanwhile, owing to the forces available 
for the protection of the Settlement, and in the Settlement the rule 
of law can be maintained on the basis of treaty provisions, the 
Settlement is able to enjoy a greater degree of security than can at 
present be provided in centres under purely Chinese control. The 
Settlement thus already obtains some, at least, of the benefits of a 
constitutional régime, in anticipation of the time when China, 
having eventually emerged from the present revolutionary period, 4 
will set up a constitutional government of her own, under conditions 2 
which will enable such a Government to function successfully, and 
will, at the same time, make its constitutional character a reality. 
Thanks to the peculiar advantages of its situation in this respect, 
the Settlement, at the present stage of national development, is able 4 
not only to confer considerable benefits on its own large population, 
and to safeguard the foreign and ChineSe interests immediately con- 
cerned in its commerce and industry, but also, by functioning as 
the country’s principal business and financial centre, to play a unique 
and essential part in the economic life of China as a whole. 


—E. G. 
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Notes on Events by the Editor 


THE CHINA PEOPLE’S CONGRESS 


This long-heralded gathering, variously called Congress, 
Conference and Convention, opened according to schedule in 
Nanking on May 5, its 462 delegates and 39 Central Execu- 
tive members housed in a new auditorium built for the pur- 
pose. Nanking and Shanghai newspaper accounts record the 
unusual ceremony and pomp which attended the event. 

The deliberations of the delegates were guided by an 
elected Presidium of nine, including Marshal Chang Hsueh- 
liang of the Northeastern provinces, President Yu Yu-jen of 
the Control Yuan, Chang Chi, vice-president of the Judicial 
Yuan, Tai Chi-tao, president of the Examination Yuan, Wu 
Teh-cheng, member of the Central Executive Committee, 
Chow Tso-min, delegate chosen by Chambers of Commerce 01 
Peiping, Ling Chi-fu, delegate chosen by Peasants’ Unions in 
Kwangtung, Chen Li-fu, chief secretary of the Central Party 
Headquarters, and Liu Shun-i, woman delegate, chosen by 
Labour Unions in Shansi. The last named was one of ten wom- 
en delegates to the Congress, and much interest and excite- 
ment was displayed by the public and reflected in the press 
over their presence. It will be recalled that the elections to 
the Congress were civic and organizational in character, not 
political in any national sense, as there is as yet no machinery 
for the universal exercise of the franchise in China. 

At the first plenary business session, on May 8, the Draft 
Constitution, or Yueh Fa, which had been previously drawn 
up by a Preparatory Committee and passed on by the Central 
Executive Committee or the Kuomintang government, was 
submitted by General Chiang Kai-shek, head of the govern- 
ment. That day was also remarkable for the impassioned 
presentation of a plea for freedom of the press, in support of 
a proposal for the removal of government censorship and pub- 
licity restrictions. This speech of the delegate from Hunan 
was characterized as “the greatest delivered at the Congress.” 
_ At the second session, May 9, a resolution calling for the 
immediate abrogation of all unequal treaties was presented 
under the chairmanship of Vice-Commander-in-Chief Chang 
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Hsueh-liang and unanimously adopted with the provision 
that a manifesto on the subject be drafted and made public. 
This document was published on May 12, and was consid- 
ered as having special significance in view of the fact that 
negotiations between the Foreign Office and ministers of 
foreign Powers on the abolition of extraterritoriality had re- 
cently broken down. 

On May 9 also, the government, in the person of General 
Chiang Kai-shek, presented its report of achievements in the 
fields of military and political unification and civic recon- 
struction. 

On May 11 (Monday), besides its consideration of va- 
rious provisions of the draft constitution, the Congress heard 
a series of proposals dealing with the organization of a Na- 
tional Economic Council whose duties should be the formula- 
tion of national economic policy, the examination of all 
schemes affecting such policy and the initiation of economic 
reconstruction. In connection therewith, agricultural rehabili- 
tation was to be provided for through the establishment of a 
Reclamation Bureau, agricultural banks, and a five-year plan 
of development. The abolition of salt monopolies and re- 
organization of the Salt Administration was a third feature 
of the economic proposals. These proposals were later in- 
corporated, in substance, in the Provisional Constitution as 
adopted. On May 11 another set of proposals dealing with 
the necessity for, and means of accomplishing the cessation 
of civil war were advanced by a group of 54 delegates. 

On May 12 the Draft Constitution was adopted on its 
third reading, unanimously and amid thunderous cheers. It 
was later endorsed on June | by the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the government. The original draft had undergone 
numerous changes in wording, but few important changes in 
sense. On the same day the convention heard a lengthy gov- 
ernment report on the communist menace and the anti-bandit 
campaign. 

May 13 was devoted largely to hearing the report of the 
Manifesto-drafting Committee and adopting its lengthy docu- 
ment relating to abolition of extraterritorial privileges and 
unequal treaties in general. 

On May 14, reports of rebellious activities in the Canton 
region having become more serious, the convention passed an 
emergency resolution providing for the issuance of a warning 
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to rebels, to be drafted and broadcast in the name of the 
People’s Congress. This, the adoption of various government 
reports previously presented, and several minor resolutions, 
occupied the remaining time. 

The text of the Yueh Fa, or Provisional Constitution, as 
published in Shanghai papers immediately after its adoption, 
indicates that with very few exceptions it follows the pro- 
visions of the draft constitution drawn up for the considera- 
tion of the delegates. Perhaps the most important change is 
that giving to the already powerful Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Kuomintang the power of interpreting the Pro- 
visional Constitution, a duty originally reserved for a pro- 
posed Constitutional Committee. Another change makes ob- 
ligatory the compilation and publication of an annual budget 
and financial statement by the government. To the original 
or amended 82 articles, seven new ones were added embody- 
ing the several independent resolutions on economic and edu- 
cational matters proposed to and passed by the Congress. 

This document is the first in China to give definition to 
the powers of the government and the rights of the people. As 
one Chinese editorial commentator (in the Peiping Leader, 
May 9, 1931), puts it: 

The Conference marks the beginning, not of an absolutely 
democratic order, but of the extension of political representation to 
non-Party elements. ‘There is certainly little use in creating a 
parliament such as that which existed in the early days of the 
Republic, utterly without power. The aim of the Kuomintang is 
popular sovereignty, but this, on a national scale, cannot be achieved 
in a day. Much has to be done, not only in the way of political 
integration itself, but in the extension of education, the development 
of communications, and the creation of a politically conscious 
citizenry. It is not claimed that such citizenry as yet exists. But its 
general existence may not be fare off. 


The Provisional Constitution is generally conceded to 
have greatly strengthened the existing government and also 
to have given its leaders wider rather than more restricted 
powers. Although the office of President of the Republic was 
not created by the Congress (an issue upon which there was 
much advance speculation), General Chiang, as chairman of 
the State Council, now exercises enlarged powers which make 
him president in fact if not in name. One of his newly be- 
stowed powers is that of the selection, and recommendation 
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to the Council for appointment, of the chairman of all five 


governing departments or Yuan. 

This outcome of the People’s Congress is undoubtedly 
(viewed from a distance) both a triumph for the govern- 
ment and a challenge to the rebel elements. That it could be 
held at all, attended as it was by open rebellion in the south, 
increased bandit activity in the west and a certain amount of 
political defection from Nanking itself, was little short of a 
miracle. Canton, in the hands of rebellious troops, was openly 
proclaiming the formation of a new national government and 
the promised destruction of the “Nanking clique.” Sun Fo, 
son of Dr. Sun Yat-sen and erstwhile Minister of Railways, 
absented himself from Nanking at the opening of Congress 
and later went to Canton together with Eugene Chen (For- 
eign Minister for the Hankow Government in 1927) to join 
Wang Ching-wei, the “left” leader, and the rebel government 
there. Likewise, Wang Chung-hui, chairman of the Judicial 
Yuan, and old party leader, tendered his resignation from the 
government because of “difficulties” and made preparations 
to leave for his new post in the International Court of Justice 
at The Hague without attending the Congress. Hu Han-min, 
until recently chairman of the Legislative Yuan, and a vet- 
eran revolutionary, was likewise amongst the Party leaders 
conspicuously absent from the Congressional deliberations. 
His resignation, it will be remembered, occurred over the 
issue of the People’s Congress to which he was opposed, and 
is regarded as one of the fundamental incentives for the south- 
ern rebellion. His presence at the Congress was requested by 
the Government and enthusiastically petitioned for by over 

70 delegates, but he did not appear. 

Cabled news dispatches concerning the military situation 
have been very scarce during the past month, due to a rigid 
news censorship, so that it is difficult to estimate the strength 
or importance of the rebellion at Canton or those rumored 
elsewhere. Although the government has consistently mini- 
mized the “factional dispute” and insisted that it would be 
soon settled without warfare, an official dispatch of June 8 
stated that General Chiang had himself taken the field in the 
“bandit and communistic suppression campaign.” Reports as 
late as June 10 mention great loss of life in the embattled 
areas. 

Still later reports give to Sun Fo, mentioned above, the 
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role of mediator between Nanking and Canton, and refer to 
compromise agreements now underway, in settlement of out- 
standing differences between the Government and the re- 
bellious Southern faction. A significant event was the resigna- 
tion of C. C. Wu, Chinese Minister to the United States, 
reported in Washington on June 11. Mr. Wu stated the 
reason as lack of sympathy with the Nanking government and 
the immediate cause as an order from his government for the 
purchase of military equipment to be used against the Canton 


insurgents. 
JAPAN’S ECONOMIC PROGRAM 


How to effect economies in the budget has been the major 
problem facing Baron Wakatsuki’s new cabinet since the close 
of the 1931 parliamentary sessions in Japan. A plan to raise 
10,000,000 yen by reducing the salaries of government offi- 
cials was recommended and made public on May 14 and 
justified on the ground that prices have fallen since a similar 
proposal of the Hamaguchi government met with such strong 
opposition last year. The plan was intended to apply to all 
officials, direct imperial appointments, army and navy officers, 
and even lower officials receiving less than 1,200 yen a year. 

Due to the growing dissatisfaction which spread over the 
nation at the proposed reduction, the government found it- 
self faced with the necessity of modifying the original plan, 
and on May 21 a compromise conference of cabinet ministers 
was called. Officials and employees of the national railway 
system were making vigorous protest; four thousand em- 
ployees of the communications department voiced their dis- 
approval; women teachers and the All-Japan Grammar 
School Teachers’ Association filed petition; and officials and 
employees of the judicial department sent a similar petition 
of protest to the Minister of Justice. 

During the conference on compromise the Premier stated 
that, perhaps with minor modifications, the government must 
maintain its determination to put through the economy meas- 
ure, sacrificing the convenience of the individual for the good 
of the State. With the financial depression acutely affecting 
the rural districts and small businesses it was only fair that 
the government should attempt to meet its budget needs at 
least partly through the sacrifices of government employees 
and not wholly through increase in public taxes. 
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Meanwhile, cabinet officials were seriously disturbed over 
the signs of revolt growing everywhere. Although they de- 
cided to uphold the Premier in his announcement, they did so 
with one modification, namely, that the reductions should ap- 
ply only to those salaries exceeding 95 yen per month instead 
of 50 yen, as originally intended. The reductions, planned on 
a sliding scale of from 20 to 5 per cent, would affect the cab- 
inet ministers most severely, it was announced, the Premier 
himself being reduced from 12,000 to 9,000 yen and other 
ministers of state from 8,000 to 7,000 yen. 

The most serious opposition developed in the department 
of Dr. Egi, minister of railways. On May 23 railway officials 
and employees began gathering in Tokyo from all over the 
nation for a mass-meeting, and by the next day it was esti- 
mated that 3,000 had arrived. Although not over 10% of the 
railway employees of the nation would be actually affected by 
the proposed salary reductions, those in the lower grades of 
service staunchly supported their superior officials, believing 
that their own turn would doubtless come next. 

Faced by the imminent danger of a crippling railroad 
strike and attendant “sympathy” strikes in other government 
departments, Premier Wakatsuki watched the possibility of 
the dissolution of his cabinet either through the resignation 
of harassed ministers or by popular demand. The railroad 
mass-meeting passed resolutions demanding immediate with- 
drawal of the government’s salary reduction plan, retention 
of the present retirement allowances, and abandonment of any 
idea of dismissal of employees. Wholesale resignations and 
the likelihood of a general strike were the alternatives handed 
to Minister Egi along with the resolutions. By May 235 it was 
stated that several thousand official resignations had been 
made out and were ready for delivery. On that day Minister 
Egi met in conference with the chiefs of railroad bureaus and 
sections in an effort to avert disaster. As a result of this con- 
ference it was later announced that the threat of a general 
strike seemed to have been removed. 

On May 26 the Cabinet met and after a full day’s session 
formally recommended the salary reduction plan, to become 
effective June 1. Premier Wakatsuki was immediately given 
audience by His Majesty the Emperor and an imperial de- 
cree accompanied the publication of the announcement that 
same day. With the publication of the imperial decree serious 
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overt opposition seemed to subside. Changes in the new regu- 
lations as promulgated were the following: 


1. The maximum and minimum rates for salary reduction shall 
be 20 per cent and 3 per cent respectively. 

2. The reduction of the salaries of judges shall be made by 
means of promulgation of an ordinance. 

3. The salary cut shall be effected upon those drawing the 
monthly salary of Y100 or more. The rate of salary cut for those 
paid Y100 shall be 3 per cent. 

4. The rates for retirement grant and leaving allowance shall 
not be altered even after the next fiscal year for those who were 
serving in the Railway Office at the time of the revision of the new 
salary act. 

5. The rates for retirement grant of money and leaving allow- 
ance shall be fixed for those who have joined or will join the Railway 
Office after the effecting of the revised salary act. 

6. The rates for leaving allowances for officials of other 
Government offices shall not be changed as in the case of the officials 
of the Railway Office.—(Osaka Mainichi.) 


On June 9 Finance Minister Inouye expressed the view 
that the worst period in the business depression had _ been 
reached and that conditions were due to improve from then 
on. It is interesting to note that similar official pronounce- 
ments have been made in the United States for some months 
past, but that no observable change for the better has yet set 
in. It is interesting also to note, in connection with this ac- 
count of official salary cuts in Japan, that in the United States 
of America rumors of wage reductions in industry were 
causing grave unrest in labor circles. On May 18 the Secre- 
tary of Labor at Washington issued a warning to industrial 
heads to the effect that any move on their part to bring about 
wage cuts as a remedy for the depression would be looked on 
by the Administration as a violation of the White House con- 
ference agreements of 1929 which guaranteed the main- 
tenance of the existing wage scale through the depression. 
William Green, president of the American Federation of La- 
bor, has likewise issued warnings, privately to the Administra- 
tion at Washington and publicly through the press, to the 
effect that organized labor is growing restive under the persis- 
tence of wage-cut rumors and that employers and the govern- 
ment must realize that serious consequences will follow any 
such attempts at reduction in these difficult times. Meantime, 
President Hoover has set himself against the calling of a spe- 
cial session of Congress to “legislate ourselves out of de- 
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pression,” and his administration is turning to the considera- 
tion of tax revision schemes as a means of increasing govern- 
ment revenue. Unemployment, with its attendant breadlines, 
“hunger marches” and other demonstrations, still persists, but 
very little ameliorated. 


HAWAII’S LABOR SUPPLY 


Labor needs of the plantations in Hawaii, always provoca- 
tive of discussion in the Islands, have recently come to the 
fore again through a proposal to relieve Porto Rico’s critical 
overpopulation and underemployment problem by bringing 
plantation laborers to Hawaii. Washington dispatches, in- 
dicating that such proposals are in the wind, provoked sharp 
arguments in Honolulu newspapers in early June. Inter- 
viewed in the Honolulu Advertiser of June 6, Victor S. 
Kealoha Houston, Hawaii’s Delegate to Congress, said: 


“TI cannot understand how bringing more Porto Ricans here 
would solve our problems, and it disturbs me very much to see the 
problem stirred up from the outside. Of course, the President has 
been interested in the Porto Rican situation and the dense population 
there, but why should their excess be transferred to Hawaii, where 
the population also is dense? 

“All of Porto Rico is habitable, but not all of Hawaii is habit- 
able, and if we subtract the thousands of acres in Hawaii which are 
not habitable, the density of population would approximate that of 
Porto Rico. Bringing Porto Ricans here would speed up the time 
when we would have population difficulties far worse than we have 
at present. 

“Since my return from Washington I have been interested in the 
activities of the plantations toward interesting citizen labor in plan- 
tation work. Serious consideration has apparently been given to 
this, and I am optimistic over the prospects of getting more and more 
citizen labor attracted to the plantations. 

“The school population of Hawaii is now approximately 80,000 
and we have got to set some active plans in operation to take care of 
the yearly output of the schools. I am satisfied that serious thought 
is being given to this matter, and, meanwhile, the only thing to do is 
to develop the local labor supply for plantation work. 

“If we should bring Porto Ricans here in large numbers, we 
would never be able to get them out of here. The existing situation 
regarding Filipinos is bad enough but at least some of them do go 
home to the Philippines after working on the plantations. . 

“Tf we are critical of shipping pineapples by any but local inter- 
ests, we should be equally critical of any attempt to import a labor 
supply, as opposed to native born labor. The mechanization of 
agriculture on the plantations may help us immeasurably toward 
solving this labor problem. 
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“To bring more people who are going to stay is not going to help 
our situation when we have to find an outlet for our own native- 


born labor.” 


In this connection it is significant to note that the chairman 
of the newly created Territorial Board of Education, in his 
first public utterance, spoke of the primary importance of pre- 
paring the native youth of Hawaii to supplant alien imported 
labor on the plantations. Until the schools cease to prepare 
their students for non-existent or greatly restricted profes- 
sional opportunities, and recognize that in order to create 
good citizens they must train good workers, Hawaii, essen- 
tially an agricultural community with a transient alien popu- 
lation tilling the soil, can advance no further, according to 
the board chairman’s speech of June 15. “Any program of 
instruction which does not, in the main, emphasize occupa- 
tions in agriculture as the goal toward which the majority of 
our youth must travel, is a delusion and a snare, and only 
serves to build up hopes in the individual which are incapable 
of fulfillment in Hawaii,” he declared. Agitation in favor of 
vocational education and toward restricting the opportunities 
for higher education in the Territory has been mounting 
toward a climax of late months. 


Paragraphs 


"THIRTY-SEVEN young emigrants, all under 25 years of 

age, and led by an officer of the Osaka Y. M. C. A. Over- 
seas Society, left Japan for Brazil on May 19 with a great 
send-off. The young men have been in training for a year for 
the agricultural life that awaits them in the Amazon region, 
and their going is looked on as something different from the 
usual type of emigration. 


ACOLONIAL Policy institute is being inaugurated at 

Syracuse University, New York State, this autumn, ac- 
cording to the announcement of Congressman Frederick M. 
Davenport of that state, who says that the United States has 
never had a consistent colonial or insular policy and that the 
time has come when more attention should be given this im- 
portant problem. Mr. Davenport was a member of the 1927 
conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations in Honolulu. 
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ATRADE treaty was signed in Ottawa on June 8, accord- 

ing to United Press, between Canada and Australia, giv- 
ing the two countries preferences on certain products, in- 
cluding lumber, paper and fish for Canada and fruits for 
Australia. The treaty has yet to be ratified by the two na- 
tional parliaments. 


NTERMIXTURE between the white and yellow races 
would result in the creation of a superior race as well as in 
the settlement of outstanding racial problems, Dr. Charles 
Hill-Tout, anthropologist, told the Royal Society of Canada 
recently, according to Associated News reports from Toronto. 
The existing “foolish prejudice of race,” just as strong on the 
part of one as another, must be broken down, he said, at the 
same time ridiculing the unfounded belief that a mixture of 
two races retains “the vices of both and the virtues of neither.” 


AUSTRALIA must continue to recognize her dependence 

upon Great Britain, according to Major R. G. Casey, 
until recently the Commonwealth Government’s liason officer 
with the British Foreign Office. Major Casey said recently 
in the course of an address before the Constitutional Associa- 
tion (Sydney Herald, May 5, 1931) that Australia is depend- 
ent upon the mother country for finance, for the defence of 
trade routes, the maintenance of markets abroad and the con- 
duct of foreign relations. Because of this, Australia could ill 
afford to see Great Britain treated with the scant respect be- 
ing accorded her in some quarters of the Commonwealth. 
The speaker also delivered himself of the opinion that the 
Pacific is in no way such a potential center of trouble as is 
Europe, and that the popular statements current since the 
war to the effect that the world’s center of gravity had moved 
to the Pacific could not be substantiated. 


opening of its handsome new building on June 25th, ac- 


cording to invitations sent out by the Board of Managers con- 
sisting of the following: Chen Yuan, chairman; H. C. Zen, 
Ma Hsi-lun, Y. T. Tsur, Fu Sze-nien, Fu Liu, Clarence H. 
Senn, Tsai Yuan-pei and T. L. Yuan. 
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ECENT surveys show that Japan is taking its place in the 
wheat markets of the world. Though rice continues to be 
a more popular staple than white bread in Japan, the country’s 
increasing consumption of wheat is marked. The Food 
Research Institute of Stanford University has just completed 
an exhaustive study of the subject, and this survey reveals that 
not only is consumption increasing, but also the growing of 
wheat and the export of flour. Japan is today the world’s 
fifth largest exporter of wheat flour, principally to other 


Oriental countries. 


"THE Ministry of the Interior of the Chinese government 

has sponsored a.plan for actively promoting migration 
from the densely populated sections of the country to the open 
spaces of the northern, western and southwestern areas. A 
new Ministry of Emigration is proposed to take charge of the 
pioneering program. The phenomenal exodus from Shantung 
to the Northeastern provinces two or three years ago has 
waned. Marshal Chang, governor of that section, has, 
independently, proposed the transportation of refugees from 
the famine and bandit areas to undertake the colonization and 
reclamation of Manchuria. 


"THE long-rumored resignation of Governor-General Saito 

of Korea came about on June 14, ill health being given 
as the reason for the relinquishment of the post. On June 17, 
according to Rengo radio reports, General Kazunari Ugaki, 
minister of war in Premier Hamaguchi’s cabinet, was sworn 
in as his successor. 


A TRIP to the Orient has been offered as a prize to the 

students of the University of Oregon by Mrs. Murray 
Warner for the best essay on some phase of the economic or 
political situation of the Far East or part thereof. The 
Murray Warner Essay Contest is an annual event, for the 
purpose of promoting friendly relations between the United 
States and the Orient. Professor John Richard Mez in the 
Department of Political Science is Chairman of the Contest 
Committee. In the past year a Japanese student, Frank 
Shimizu, was among the winners of the contest. 


. 
Reflections 
EpIToRIAL OPINION ON THE PACIFIC 
These reprints are chosen as reflecting diverse points of view in and around the 


Pacific upon problems uppermost in the news of the area. They are not selected, in 
any instance, as indicative of the editorial attitude of Paciric AFFAIRS. 


COMMENT ON THE FEETHAM REPORT 


Justice FEETHAM’S REPORT 
From The China Critic, (Chinese), May 14, 1931 


. »«« Justice Feetham is much to be congratulated for the rapidity with 
which he has completed his work. To finish a study as complex in nature as 
is the problem of the International Settlement of Shanghai within the short 
space of a little more than a year is a credit to one’s intellectual powers as 
well as to diligence in study. The work represents the digestion of a mass 
of material and constitutes the only comprehensive study of the subject. 

We are asked in the preface of the report to exercise patience and not to 
draw hasty conclusions. By virtue of this request one really ought to be 
satisfied with reading the report without making any comments, but at the 
same time even in the historical review which the first volume of his report 
covers, one finds some unmistakable indications as to what the conclusions 
will be. The outstanding impression that one gets from reading the report 
is that the Justice sets out to make a case for the foreigners as strongly as he 
knows how. Probably no better presentation of the foreigners’ point of view 
could be expected than is the report under review. His case seems to be based 
on three main observations. The first one is that Shanghai owes its prosperity 
to the fact that the International Settlement has been able to maintain a 
government of law through all these years of its existence. Because of this 
fact Chinese have found shelter in it and business has prospered. Then the 
Justice goes on to say that such a state of affairs has not been achieved in the 
rest of China, the inference being that so long as China fails to achieve a 
government of law, the existence of the International Settlement is justified. 

But the indictment goes further. For the Justice observes that in China 
the system of government is that of party dictatorship. So long as the party 
exercises dictatorial powers no administration of justice or government by law 
is possible, for its interfering influence will know no bounds. Following this 
argument to its conclusion the Justice seems to say that under the present 
form of government in China a government of law is not possible, and the 
International Settlement is justified in remaining forever. 

The third contention rests on the question of freedom of speech. The 
Justice mentions that no freedom of speech is’ possible in China except in the 
International Settlement and for this reason the International Settlement will 
be a blessing to the country because without it no freedom of any kind is 
possible. We are not surprised at all that the Justice follows this line of 
thinking because it is exactly the kind of thing that “die-hards” in Shanghai 
have been saying all these years; but it is regrettable that after he has come on 
an invitation to make an impartial study the result should be merely a reitera- 
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tion of what has been said so many times already. He has failed to appreciate 
the struggling spirit of the Chinese and has overlooked the many injustices 
which the Chinese people living in the International Settlement have suffered. 

So much for the report itself. One also cannot but question the procedure 
he has followed in making public the report which he has prepared. We 
understand that the whole report, including the two volumes which are not 
vet on sale, was finished long ago and was submitted to the British Government 
for approval before it was made public. One wonders why it was necessary 
to secure approval before it was made public. One wonders why it was 
necessary to secure the approval of the British Government first... . . For 
the sake of argument, let us grant that it was thought necessary to submit the 
report to the British Government first because of the predominant interest 
which Great Britain has in Shanghai. But certainly it would be admitted 
that the Chinese Government has an even more predominant interest in 
Shanghai. Has the Chinese Government been extended the same courtesy? 
If the approval of the British Government is necessary, how much more 
important is it to get the appreval of the Chinese Government? 

From all this one is driven to the inevitable conclusion that whatever else 
he may have, the Justice has failed in what he was asked to do completely, in 
that he was not impartial. Nevertheless, one credit is due to the Justice and 
that is that his coming has made available to the public many sources of 
information which had been closed before. He has had the unusual opportunity 
of getting the active assistance of the municipal authorities and has had access 
to documents and records which no other man could have laid his hands on. 
For this revelation, the world at large owes him a debt of gratitude. 


FEETHAM Report TELLs OF Mistakes OF PAsT 
From The China Weekly Review, (American), Shanghai, May 2, 1931 


. . . . Its thorough perusal is recommended to all who are interested, 
directly, in the problem of what to do about the Shanghai foreign settlements, 
but in its perusal one must keep in mind the fact that Judge Feetham was 
employed by the foreign-controlled municipal government of the Shanghai 
International Settlement. The Chinese who constitute more than ninety-five 
per cent of the population of the Settlement and who pay between sixty and 
seventy per cent of the local taxes, had nothing to do with his employment. 
Judge Feetham’s employment was a direct result of the realization on the part 
of foreigners that the time had arrived for making fundamental changes in 
the status of the Settlement. No longer could the question be postponed and 
no longer could Shanghai depend upon outside military and diplomatic support 
in the maintenance of a governmental administration that represented only a 
— of the population and that minority a foreign population on Chinese 
soil. 

In a letter which accompanied the first section of the report, Judge 
Feetham asks residents of the Settlement, foreign and Chinese, to exercise 
patience and not draw hasty conclusions pending the publication of the 
complete report. This request is logical, but in view of the fact that advance 
copies of the report apparently have already been supplied to the British 
Government (they were actually received in London before the first section 
was issued in Shanghai), one can but speculate on the reactions of the Chinese 
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Government. As a matter of fact one wonders whether the report will have 
any effect on the attitude of the Chinese Government and the Chinese people 
generally, in respect to the widespread and altogether natural desire of the 
Chinese to control the areas which have been administered by the foreigners 
for practically a century. It also must be realized that there is no obligation 
on the part of the British or any other foreign government to pay any 
particular attention to the Feetham report, which is purely the product of the 
foreign administration of the so-called International Settlement, and sup- 
posedly, in its final recommendations will represent the ideas of the foreign 
ruling group on the question of a gradual rendition of the Settlement. In this 
connection, there has been considerable comment on the fact that the Municipal 
Council did not see fit to bring up the Feetham report at the recent annual 
meeting of the Shanghai ratepayers. In view of the supposed importance of 
the Report, it had long been thought that the Council would bring it up for 
discussion and possible approval at the annual: meeting of voters, but this was 
not done; hence the question arises as to the actual legal status of the Report. 
Possibly the Municipal Council is awaiting the attitude of the ratepayers and 
the foreign governments directly concerned in the support of the International 
Settlement, before announcing its own attitude on the Report. . . . 

Judge Feetham devoted an unusual amount of space to the subject of 
“Freedom of Speech and the Press,” calling attention to the liberties which 
exist in the Settlement for foreigners enjoying extraterritoriality and to the re- 
strictions which exist in the Chinese-administered areas for Chinese and for 
foreigners who do not enjoy extraterritorial privileges. Judge Feetham’s 
statements in this connection indicate that he had not been informed of the 
fact that the Shanghai Municipal Police, prior to 1925, enforced an arbitrary 
and entirely illegal censorship of both Chinese speech and press in the Inter- 
national Settlement. The Municipal Council on one occasion even introduced 
a resolution at a Ratepayers’ Meeting giving the Municipal Police the right 
to enter any Chinese newspaper office in the Settlement and suppress any 
editorial or news material which might be “seditious” from the standpoint of 
the local administration, but owing to objection raised by the American 
authorities the attempt at censorship was not successful. It is true that there 
has been freedom of speech and of the press in the Settlement for certain 
privileged foreigners, but this was not extended to the Chinese except in recent 
years. Even as late as 1926 the Municipal Police arbitrarily entered the 
office of a Chinese-owned, but American registered daily newspaper in the 
Settlement and cut off the light and power supply. It is true that the Na- 
tional Government today will not permit Chinese newspapers to unduly 
criticise the Government or the Kuomintang, and that the Chinese postal 
authorities have on occasion denied mail privileges to certain foreign news- 
papers, but no restrictions which the Chinese Government has enforced have 
been any more arbitrary than the censorship on Chinese speech and _ press 
which the foreign settlement authorities have exercised in the area which they 
controlled. 

In reference to Judge Feetham’s statements pertaining to security of person 
and property within the Settlement, it is true that there has been greater 
security within the Settlement than without, but Judge Feetham’s remarks on 
the “rule of law” which has applied in the Settlement, indicate that he could 
not have gone very deeply into the administration of law that prevailed in the 
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International Mixed Court prior to the passing of that illegal institution in 
1926. Here again the “rule of law” applied only for certain privileged 
individuals possessing extraterritorial rights and hence amenable to their own 
courts, but this same “rule of law” was not available in the Mixed Court for 
Chinese who had no other recourse. Had Judge Feetham read the report of 
Justice Johnson of the Philippine Supreme Court, who investigated the May 
30, 1925, incidents, or the report of Dr. Manley O. Hudson of the Harvard 
Law School, who investigated the situation here in 1927, he might have 
modified his conclusion regarding the “rule of law” in the International 
Settlement. As stated, there is no disputing the fact that Chinese residents of 
the Settlement have been secure against external attack and internal violence 
which have prevailed in the Chinese areas, but this very security has led to 
serious abuses which obviously have largely been responsible for prolonged 
Chinese disorder. Chinese political malcontents have been permitted to reside 
in the Settlement and from this vantage point conduct intrigues against their 
own government. Wealthy Chinese have deposited their money in the Settle- 
ments and thus escaped the payment of legitimate taxation which the Chinese 
Government required for bare existence. As a result of this “security” in the 
Settlement, there has grown up a class of foreignized Chinese residents, 
typified by the term “compradore mind,” which long has proved a stumbling- 
block to the development of a unified Chinese administration. 


Jupce FreetHAmM’s Report ON SHANGHAI ANALYZED 
From The Leader (Chinese), Peiping, April 28, 1931 


.... The report begins by tracing briefly the history of Shanghai and 
endeavours to justify “by virtue of a peculiar position” the right of the 
Shanghai Municipal Council to maintain foreign armed forces on Chinese 
soil and “the right to exclude Chinese armed forces from the settlement.” It 
must be remembered that the Shanghai International Settlement is neither a 
concession nor a piece of leased territory, but legally is still Chinese territory, 
although the “die-hards” have extended their extraterritorial rights to exclud- 
ing Chinese from participation in the affairs of the Settlement, exercising 
jurisdiction over purely Chinese cases, and overstepping their rights by 
grabbing special privileges not specified in treaties and agreements. . 

...+. That (summarizing the history of the Settlement’s acquisition and 
development) is the “peculiar position” by which the foreign authorities of the 
Shanghai Municipal Council claim the right of holding on to the Settlement 
by hook or crook and maintaining to all intents and purposes un etat dans un 
etat. 

In touching upon the question of Chinese representation on the Council, 
Judge Feetham declared that “for some reason which records do not explain” 
the proposal to allow Chinese to participate in governing the affairs of the 
Settlement “was not included in the land regulations as finally approved by 
the Diplomatic body in Peiping (then Peking).” The Judge hit the nail on 
the head when he pointed out: “The story of this abortive attempt to establish 
machinery for consultation between the Council and the Chinese community 
makes melancholy reading” etc... . . 

In his lengthy report, Judge Feetham upheld the present régime in the 
International Settlement by declaring that “the rule of law prevails and 
personal rights and rights of property are safeguarded.” .... 
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To what “rule of law” does the prevalence of kidnapping, opium-smoking, 
dog-racing, gambling and prostitution belong, may we ask? Law and order 
is supposed to prevail in the foreign-administered International Settlement of 
Shanghai, yet it is the acknowledged mecca for criminals and desperadoes of 
all descriptions, and kidnappings of wealthy merchants are daily occurrences, 
How are the “personal rights and the rights of property safeguarded” in the 
International Settlement when rich individuals are compelled to employ body- 
guards to protect themselves, while some are afraid to go outdoors for fear of 
the consequences? Mr. Fessenden, the Chairman of the Council, was quoted 
by the press some time ago as having said at a press interview that there is more 
crime in Shanghai than in Chicago—an admission which speaks for itself. A 
foreign writer who is by no means friendly to Chinese aspirations recently 
aroused public opinion in Shanghai by pointing out that opium dens were 
flourishing openly in the French Settlement under the protecting cloak of 
extraterritoriality. Dog-racing and roulette gambling are two things which 
the International Settlement has not been able to get rid of in spite of repeated 
half-hearted efforts to eradicate these evils. While prostitution is banned in 
many Chinese-administered cities, in the vicinity of the leading departmental 
stores on Nanking Road, the Fifth Avenue of Shanghai, where vehicle traffic 
is dense, and the sidewalks are crowded with jostling pedestrians, many human 
derelicts are to be seen any evening standing in the most strategic locations 
beckoning to passers-by. And this is law and order in the International 
Settlement! 

Under present conditions, the Shanghai International Settlement should 
be taken back by China as soon as possible notwithstanding the last death- 
struggle of the “die-hards” to retain their “vested interests” with the help of 
their newly-built steel gates and their Shanghai Volunteer Corps. 


CHINESE COMMENT ON THE FEETHAM REPORT 
From The China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, May 9, 1931 


. . . . Of course there is no question about the good faith, sincerity and 
honesty of Judge Feetham. There is no doubt that the report is a piece of 
research of great value, and done with a scholar’s attitude. Judge Feetham 
should be congratulated and deserves the respect of all who take an interest in 
the development of Shanghai in particular, and in the welfare of the world in 
general. But no matter how well a piece of work is done, it is not perfect, 
and is not above criticism in the good sense of the word. Feetham’s report is 
perhaps no exception. 

. ... It is very unfortunate that only one single person was invited to 
survey the situation in Shanghai. As noted, Judge Feetham is British and his 
social background and bringing-up is the same as that of the die-hards. This 
is still the more unfortunate. No matter how hard he might have tried, he 
could not detach himself from the training and habits and ways which he 
acquired from childhood. If an international committee had been appointed 
instead of a single person to conduct the investigation, the report would have 
been of real value. China’s side has yet to be heard insofar as Feetham’s 
report is concerned.—Yang Tung-sen. 
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THE ASSESSMENT 
From the North-China Herald (British), Shanghai, April 28, 1931 


In considering the first installment of Mr. Justice Feetham’s Report it is 
obviously necessary to avoid comment which might be interpreted as attempting 
to deduce the line of suggestion which will be eventually revealed in the 
second and final installment to be issued in three weeks’ time. This first 
installment is, in fact, an assessment of the “complicated problem of the future 
status of the International Settlement.”’ It contains very definite expressions 
of opinion, but it studiously steers clear of any indication of the scheme by 
which Mr. Justice Feetham proposes to solve that problem. Inferences 
might be drawn from certain passages, deductions could be made from the 
findings on which special emphasis seemed to be laid. Yet, in the absence of 
the connecting link between the assessment and the actual recommendaticns, 
to be revealed at the proper time, such efforts might grievously err; they 
would assuredly tend to introduce an unsatisfying controversial note before 
the whole picture was available. .... 

The report comes out at a moment which, without any straining of 
language, can be described as dramatic. In Nanking the discussions of the 
proposed abolition of extraterritoriality appear to be reaching a climax. The 
inquiry, which Mr. Justice Feetham has so industriously brought to a conclu- 
sion, arose directly out of the Council’s appreciation of the “important rela- 
tion” of the extraterritoriality issue to that of the future of Shanghai. 

...+ The Council’s announcement, of December 6, 1929, plainly indicated 
that it had unofficial intimation of governmental approval of its attempt to 
take the lead in formulating a constructive plan for the solution of the 
problem of Shanghai, on the basis of “entirely disinterested and open-minded 
advice of a high order.” It was further revealed that the invitation to Mr. 
Justice Feetham was backed by all members of the Council, including the 
Chinese members. It is most important, therefore, that nothing should be 
said or done to weaken the authority of the report by premature conclusions 
formed on the basis of incomplete data. 

In a peculiar degree, Mr. Justice Feetham’s Report supplies Shanghai 
with that which—for all their excellences—the recognized standard works do 
not give: a concise, comprehensive and authoritative record of the rise and 
growth of the Settlement. . . . . This historical method has been allied to a 
political sense acutely displayed in the conviction that, without some apprecia- 
tion of the conditions generally prevailing in China, it is not possible to bring 
“proposals for the future government of Shanghai into due relation with the 
recognized goal towards which national progress is being directed... . . Mr. 
Justice Feetham has been particularly successful in appreciating the remark- 
able difficulties which the Council, in the course of its creditable history has 
had to encounter. No small part of those difficulties has lain in the inability 
of diplomatists to lend themselves to the practical appreciation of practical 
problems. The record shows that, although the voice of the bigoted reaction- 
ary was heard more than once in the conduct of the Settlement’s affairs, the 
Council’s policy gradually developed, cautiously but responsively, on lines of 
progressive intent. It is fitting that some tribute should be paid to the men 
who, in facing the problems of the day, built according to their lights but built 
well. The sense of public duty animating these amateur administrators 
deserves more than a passing comment of approval. .... 
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Thus the Settlement has developed democratic liberty in surroundings to 
which that abstraction is exotic. While benefiting its own population—to 
quote again from the final passages of the report—it is able“... . by func- 
tioning as the country’s principal business and financial centre, to play a unique 
and essential part in the economic life of China as a whole.” 

This assessment of the contribution made by Shanghai to world-progress, 
in the comparatively short space of three-quarters of a century, should do more 
than stimulate pride and gratitude. It should evoke a close and reasoned 
examination of Mr. Justice Feetham’s survey, with the object of coming to a 
proper appreciation of the proposals eventually revealed by him as suitable for 
the solution of one of the most interesting problems of international coépera- 
tion yet presented to the world. 


THE MEANING OF THINGS 
From the Peking & Tientsin Times (British), April 29, 1931 


.... It is perfectly evident that Mr. Justice Feetham sees Shanghai in its 
full significance, has followed the sweep of History all through, sees the city 
as the incarnation of a world purpose in political principles and in international 
commerce, and realizes that it must continue to serve that purpose. There is 
nothing trivial in his survey. If he does touch on the little things, the mole- 
hills of which some people have made mountains, it is only to relate them to 
the higher scheme of things. We have not yet seen the full text of Volume | 
of the Report, but we have before us the full authorized summary, only part 
of which has been published locally. It is strong meat. Lucid in argument 
and exposition, it is judicial in tone; all-embracing in its scope, it is imbued 
throughout with a dispassionate historical sense. Undoubtedly it will be the 
new standard work, eclipsing all others. On the findings in facts and the 
recommendations made, the decision on Shanghai’s future will be made 

Chapter V contains the crux of the matter. The Council and China 
represented two opposing principles of government; on the one side arbitrary 
authority; on the other, the rule of law..... 

The two systems cannot live together in the same area. The one will 
inevitably swallow up and destroy the other. Definite restrictions had, there- 
fore, to be imposed by the Settlement authority on the arbitrary rule exercised 
by the Chinese Government. The Report urges that recognition of this 
simple fact should appease the Chinese resentment, all the more so since the 
goal China has definitely set before herself is that of incorporating in the 
national Constitution “the principle of government for which the foreigners, 
wittingly or unwittingly, were all the time contending, namely, the establish- 
ment of the rule of law.” The Council has not always been consistent 
But on the whole the Settlement emerges from this penetrating and exhaustive 
record of its history with flying colors. 

It is on the position outside the Settlement that Mr. Justice Feetham 
makes his most searching and telling comments. There is no rule of law in 
China as yet. Military power is a great factor, and it interferes with the 
courts. The Government exercises the unlimited powers of an autocratic 
government, and the authorities are not subject, in the exercise of their 
powers, to the control of independent Courts of law. But if a battery of Big 
Berthas had been trained and fired on Nanking their explosions could not 
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have had a more shattering effect—coming as it does when the capital is the 
centre of a great agitation against Extrality and about to be the scene of 
the much-heralded People’s Convention—than the statement that: ‘There 
can be no final solution of the general problem in regard to the estab- 
lishment of independent Courts of Law so long as the Dictatorship of the 
Party continues. The fact that there is not as yet constitutional government 
is, therefore, one reason why the independence of the Courts cannot at present 
be effectively established or safeguarded.” 

It is not unfair to add that, apart from its devastating effect on the 
Extrality situation, and the possibility of repudiation at the People’s Confer- 
ence, this statement vitally applies also to the attempt to create a Provisional 
Consitution within the Dictatorship. If Judicial independence and the Party 
Dictatorship cannot be reconciled, surely Constitutionalism and the Dictator- 
ship are equally contradictions in terms and equally incompatible. The Party 
cannot maintain Tutelage and at the same time demand the abolitition of 
Extrality. 

THe YvuEH Fa 
From The China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, May 14, 1931 

The Yuch Fa, as its name indicates, is a covenant between the people on 
the one hand and the Kuomintang and the Government on the other hand. 
The question whether or not there should be a Yueh Fa has cost, as everyone 
knows, the political career of a distinguished leader, for some time at least. 
Therefore, the sincerity of the government to bind itself seems to be beyond 
any doubt. But sincerity of purpose is one thing, the ability of carrying it 
out is quite another thing. When the one who is trusted to carry out a plan 
is an individual, we can make fair guesses as to whether or not he can fulfill 
his duty, but when we come to an organization, it is again quite different. 
For not everyone in the organization is of equal sincerity of purpose or capac- 
ity of fulfilling his duty. Further, there is the all-important question of 
finance. 

Therefore, as we read the draft of the Yueh Fa, this idea crops up in our 
mind again and again: excellent, but how far can it be realized? For in- 
stance, articles 2 and 3 of the Chapter on Education read as follows: “All 
children of school age shall receive an elementary education” and “‘indepen- 
dence and security of educational funds shall be safeguarded.” Again in 
Chapter 3, the citizens of the Republic shall have all the rights, freedom 
and liberties, but we read also: ‘““Where necessary for the maintenance of local 
peace and order, the rights and liberties mentioned in the four preceding 
articles (choice and change of residence, privacy of correspondence and 
telegraphic communications, freedom of assembly and formation of association 
and the liberty of speech and publication) may be restricted in accordance 
with law.” 

The question at this point is how far will the local officials exercise this 
power to restrict the rights and liberties of the people to maintain the “local 
peace and order?” As the test of the pie is in the eating, and the test of a 
superman is in the living, so the test of the Yueh Fa will be in the actual 
working. Whether or not it will be a success, depends on how much restric- 
tion the Kuomintang and the Government will place on themselves for exer- 
cising the power trusted to them and how painstaking they will be in bind- 
ing themselves to the covenant which they themselves have proposed. 
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MANGA REVA, THE FORGOTTEN ISLANDS 
By Robert Lee Eskridge 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, 1931. G$4.00 


In “Manga Reva, the Forgotten Islands,” Robert Lee 
Eskridge contributes vividly delightful and accurate descrip- 
tions of life in the southeastern area of Polynesia to our stock 
of popular South Seas literature. The book makes no pretense 
at being an ethnological contribution, being frankly an artist’s 
appreciation of folk ways and an occultist’s acceptance of the 
psychic phenomena common to all Polynesian settlements. A 
genuine rapport with native thought is Mr. Eskridge’s out- 
standing achievement in this book, and not any furtherance of 
scientific research. Such understanding is undoubtedly the 
essential value for the general reading public, but one is 
tempted to wish that the author had more acquaintance with 
the Polynesian system of philosophic thought, which would 
temper his wild guesses as to the interpretations of various 
rituals and customs that he describes. The Polynesian cultural 
background is not so buried in obscurity as Eunice Tietjens 
seems to think in her introduction to the book. This field is 
not awaiting the interest of scientists, but has already been 
pretty well combed during the past twelve years by the Bishop 
Museum of Hawaii, which has sent out eight major ethno- 
logical expeditions and numerous minor ones to the various 
island groups and has issued 80 bulletins and 11 volumes of 
memoirs covering all aspects of life in Polynesia. 

—Willowdean C. Handy. 


SAMOAN MATERIAL CULTURE 
By Peter Buck 
Bishop Museum, Honolulu, 1930. G$4.00 


It is a matter of interest that already a branch of the Poly- 
nesian race has produced a scientist of international repute. 
When that scientist goes to his own related people for the 
subject matter of his study it is to be expected that he has an 
advantage of insight and penetration denied to one of another 
race. Dr. Buck, or Te Rangi Hiroa, to give him his Maori 
name, adds to his previous ethnological studies on Polynesia 
this excellent survey of the material culture of the Samoan 
islands, carried out under the auspices of the Bishop Museum. 
Both anthropologist and layman will be able to recognize the 
[ 634] 
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masterly treatment of the topic; at the same time they must 
acknowledge that the author has managed the rather rare 
achievement among scientific writers of catching human 
interest and “aliveness” into the work—a work that treats of 
what from the viewpoint of most students is regarded as the 
rather dry-as-dust aspect of human life: material culture. 

This book, therefore, is more than a detailed exposition 
of the way the Samoan people built their houses, fed and 
clothed themselves, and carried on their other arts and crafts. 
“Technique,” says Dr. Buck, “has a romance of its own. It 
indicates how different groups of people have sought to supply 
their material needs by adapting an old method to local mate- 
rial, by evolving improvements, or by inventing a new tech- 
nique. Throughout each technical process difficulties occurred 
that had to be surmounted, and human thought is expressed 
by the manner in which skilful fingers sought to achieve the 
desired end.” 

The survey gives through the eyes of the author the story 
of how this particular group of Polynesians, beaching their 
canoes on the tiny islands now called Samoa, built up from 
the store of experience brought with them and with the mate- 
rials available in the new environment satisfactory ways of 
meeting the practical needs of life. The study is more inter- 
esting in that Samoan culture has changed relatively little 
since the first coming of whites, hence the record has a defi- 
niteness lacking in many modern anthropological studies. 

—F. M. Keesing. 
RACE MIXTURE 
By Edward Byron Reuter 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 1931. G$2.50 

Dr. Reuter, of the University of Iowa, the author of The 
Mulatto in the United States, Population Problems, The 
American Race Problem, and the joint author of The Family, 
has written a series of interesting essays in his latest volume. 

In a discussion on civilization and mixture of races he 
points out that the assumption “that culture is somehow a 
function of race is untenable,” and that race and culture are 
“independent facts and processes.” For racial purity is the 
result of isolation; cultural development is a consequence of 
social contacts. The isolation, which brings race purity, 
results in cultural uniformity, fixity, and stagnation. The two 
Processes, as he puts it, are in fairly definite and sharp con- 
trast; “biological intermixture is aside from cultural devel- 
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opment”; “and changes in racial characteristics and culture 

traits proceed at different rates.” Much of the controversy 

then, or rather perhaps all of it, concerning racial superiority, 
is without point. 

And yet in America it is the mulattoes rather than the 
black negroes who have succeeded; these, who comprise 
twenty per cent of the negro population, have produced more 
than eighty per cent of the superior men of the race. To what 
is this superiority of achievement due? Partly to superior 
environment and opportunity; partly to the fact that, although 
the white fathers were not of the best types, they usually 
selected the choicest women of the negro race as concubines 
and auxiliary wives; partly because the whites accepted their 
own superiority and the negroes their own inferiority and that 
the mulattoes “because of their assumed superiority were 
given a higher status than most blacks.” 

An essay on the hybrid as a sociological type draws 
examples of the hybrid leadership in Jamaica, Brazil and 
elsewhere, and this is followed by a discussion of the person- 
ality of mixed bloods, wherein is examined the mental conflict 
of the unadjusted person who cannot get satisfaction in either 
white or dark classes. There is an interesting chapter on 
racial amalgamation in the United States in which Dr. Reuter 
expresses an opinion that there will be a rapid increase of 
mulattoes in America; and another chapter on the changing 
status of the mulatto wherein he analyzes the various forces 
tending to equalize chances for negroes and mulattoes; we 
may, he says, “anticipate a farther decline in the preponder- 
ance of mixed bloods in economic, political, and intellectual 
leadership,” although they have a long start and their tradi- 
tion of superiority will last for some time. 

The book is written in an interesting and attractive style, 
and should, for that reason, appeal to the general reader. Its 
conclusions will challenge the thought of the scholar and all 
will look forward to the publication of the material which 
Dr. Reuter is at present gathering in Hawaii.—L. A. Mander. 


VOLUME TWO #* 
By Katherine Mayo 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, 1931. G$2.00 


If her first volume should be called “The Sorrows of 
Mother India” the sequel might be “The Crime of the Brah- 
min.” It is a grim book, and the reviewer’s task is no easy one. 
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In the first place he must be brief, and the topic is vast: yet 
the best review of Mother India was Mr. Gandhi’s comment 
“we have festering drains and she is a drain-inspector.” This 
is as good as Queen Mary’s dictum on Strachey’s “Queen 
Victoria”: “he fell in love with the old lady as he got to know 
her.” Both are at once appreciative and critical reviews of 
very provocative books. 

In “Volume Two” Miss Mayo has largely deserted her 
well-known formula of glorifying the heroic figure in the 
foreground by painting a dark and sinister background. In 
Volume One, while she made some wild statements, and 
committed the journalist’s fallacy of exaggeration and sweep- 
ing generalization, she did a service to Indian womanhood 
which a very famous missionary hailed as “courageous and 
Christian.” Her book stirred up a storm of controversy 
everywhere, and many replies were published. But none of 
them really met her assault upon Indian social and religious 
practices, and the present volume has this great advantage 
that all the work of investigation has been done for her by 
a commission of nine representative Indians and one British 
woman doctor. The evidence they accumulated fills more than 
4200 pages, their Report more than 300, and this she has 
digested into a concise and terrible indictment. It shows us 
the “web of Hindu life” closing its meshes upon some thirty 
million little girls, killing 10% of them annually, and causing 
unspeakable suffering to all. At the centre, like an obscene 
spider, sits the Brahmin, drawing them within the range of 
his unnatural lusts. So staunch a patriot as Sir Tej Sapru has 
at last spoken out, and his pithy summaries are timely. “You 
cannot reconcile common sense with the Shastras or with the 
orthodox books on religion,” he says, and again “I think 99% 
of the child marriages are due to the priest class. I should 
make short work of the priests.” Behind social custom is 
Hindu religion, or rather Hindu religion 7s “the web of Hindu 
life.” 

As to what must be done about it Miss Mayo has much to 
say. She rightly gives credit to Christian missionaries and 
their converts: she rather unfairly sets over against them the 


*In publishing this review we are departing from our usual practice of using 
only reviews prepared specially for Paciric AFFAIRS and are printing, from advance 
copy kindly furnished us by the reviewer, sections of a lengthy review which was to 
appear in the Saturday Review of Literature, London, during the month of May, 
under the title “Mother India’s Little Daughters.”—Eprror. 
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attempts of “Gandhi and his compeers to block proselytism”: 
for Mr. Gandhi has again and again spoken in the highest 
terms of the work of missionaries for the untouchables. Here 
is the spearhead which will ultimately shatter orthodox Hin- 
duism, and set the children free from this monstrous bondage. 
Some credit, too, she gives to the small but influential 
Brahmo-Samaj, and she quotes the committee’s verdict that 
the social reform associations and women’s organizations are 
but a slow and scattered leaven in the vast mass of Indian life, 
yet that the movement for the emancipation of women is full 
of significance in educating a sound public opinion upon this 
all-important matter. 

Everything hinges upon it: “our fitness for home rule,” 
said a teacher of economics and sociology to the committee, 
“will be judged and decided by what we do or dare not do in 
this question ;” and one can see something of the pain of those 
who have to be reformed in these pages. “The pang of the 
wrench is excruciating,” says Dr. Moonje, a medical man and 
President of the All-India Hindu Association. To those who 
do not know the tyranny of Hindu social custom this cry of 
pain may seem ridiculous, and over against the pangs of Indian 
child-brides and mothers it is at best pitiful. 

The last part of the book deals with the mob-terror and 
panic which greeted the new law to raise the age of consent: 
“soon in swift crescendo they were rushing to marry off their 
girls,” says Miss Mayo, and “marriages in thousands and tens 
of thousands of children six months and one year old were 
carried out.” So the book closes with the Hindu “sitting un- 
disturbed. Today, as of old, he marries his girl-child when 
he sees fit—always remembering that the younger she is, the 
greater the sanctity of the marriage, and the higher his reward 
in heaven.” Four appendices and a good index give dreadful 
details and further realistic evidence. One can only be thank- 
ful that there are leaders like Messrs. Sapru, Nehru, Gandhi, 
and Mrs. Cahttopadhyaya, the organizer of the All-India 
Women’s Conference and this Committee of Ten, to lead 
Mother India into ways of sanity, to break the power of her 
age-old obsession, and to set her spirit free and teach her little 
daughters to play. In the glorious sunlight the nightmare will 
be forgotten and the tubercular body healed. So will India find 
her soul and mind unashamed. When Britain makes statues of 
Gandhi and Sapru, India may well set up one to Miss Mayo— 
friend of the child-bride——Kenneth Saunders. 
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Briefs 


ON INpDIA 
INDIA’S POLITICAL CRISIS; by William I. Hull; 183 pp.; The Johns Hopkins 

Press, Baltimore, 1930; G$2.00. 

The events leading up to India’s political crisis of 1929, 
and an interpretation of the aspirations of the various political 
parties as to India’s future. An unbiased, non-partisan, and 
historical account. 

MY MOTHER INDIA; by Dalip Singh Saund; 218 pp.; Wetzel Publishing Co., 

Los Angeles, 1930; $2.50. 

“A handbook on India for general use by the American 
public.” Published by the Pacific Coast Khalsa Diwan 
Society, sponsors of Hindu culture and civilization in 
America. Subjects covered: Indian women, marriage, ethics, 
caste system, Gandhi and passive resistance, the Amritsar 
massacre, poverty and Nationalism. 

THE RECONSTRUCTION OF INDIA; by Edward J. Thompson; 303 pp.; Faber 

& Faber, Ltd., London, 1930; 10s 6d. 

This book, dealing with the historical and political aspects 
of the Indian Question, describes the past, explains the present, 
and explores the future. Equally aware of the magnificent 
record of British rule and of the genuine qualities of Indian 
Nationalism, the author advocates ““Dominion Status.” He 
says: “I have divided sympathies. ... I am in America. ... 
e The books by which the American public forms its opinions 

of Indian affairs could not survive a day’s criticism in Eng- 
Ws 
be INDIA: LAND OF THE BLACK PAGODA; by Lowell Thomas; 350 pp.; The 
< Century Co., New York, 1930; G$4.00. 

The famous author of With Lawrence in Arabia, The Sea 
@| Devil, etc., spends two years traveling over India and sets 
3 down in this fascinating record the things he saw, without 
: reservations. Squalor and luxury, sanctity and sensuality, 

wisdom and ignorance, philosophy and hypocrisy, are here 


bs treated in a very readable and complete manner. Profusely 
a illustrated with over sixty photographs. 

a THOUGHTS ON INDIAN DISCONTENT; by Edwin Bevan; 178 pp.; George 
aS Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, 1929; 6s. 


‘Just as sometimes the general lie of a mountain may be 
better discerned by one who looks at it from a distance than by 
someone close enough to see the details of rocks and trees, so 
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it is just possible that my view of the Indian problem, although 
I look at it from a distance, may enable me to see some of its 
general lines in relation to the moving world of today.”—The 
Author. 


MY STORY; by Mrs. Parvati Athavale; 149 pp.; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, London, 

1930; 10s 6d. 

This is the autobiography of a Hindu widow. An Indian 
feminist, she has triumphed in her struggle against ignorance 
and bondage, and now, imbued with the hope of freeing her 
sisters from the same plight, she has aided in the organization 
of a Home for Widows—which has grown into a University 
for Women. Told in a simple, straightforward manner, and 
translated from the Marathi. 
MUST ENGLAND LOSE INDIA?; by Arthur Osburn; 275 pp.; Alfred A. Knopf, 

New York, 1930; G$2.75. 

A British army officer, resident in India for many years, 
makes a sensational indictment of English rule in that coun- 
try. Charging the effects of the Public School system on 
officers and administrators with the chief responsibility for 
misrule, the author questions the belief that the Englishman’s 
dealings with Eastern people is above criticism. 

‘THE RING FENCE SYSTEM’’ AND THE MARATHAS; by K. M. Panikkar; 

13 pp.; Prabasi Press, Calcutta; 1 rupee. 

A booklet reprinted from the Journal of Indian History, 
Vol. 8, Part 3. 

LOYAL INDIA; by Percy H. Dumbell; 243 pp.; Richard R. Smith, Inc., New 

York, 1930. 

A collection of speeches, letters and dispatches, covering 
the period from 1858 to the present time, and describing, 
indirectly, the underlying principles of British rule in India. 
The author traces the histories of the Royal Charter, the 
Indian Constitution, various Services, education, the British 
policy in respect to the Indian states, the relation of India to 
the Empire, and the part India played in the late war. 

TEMPLE BELLS; by A. J. Appasamy; 148 pp.; Student Christian Movement 

Press, London, 1930; 5s. 

A collection of readings from Hindu religious literature. 
The Bishop of Madras, writing the foreword, says: “It is the 
wisdom and the privilege of the Church of these days to 
transform and preserve the truths that lie hidden in the litera- 
ture of India. To know them is to know the mind of India...” 
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SWARAJ—CULTURAL AND POLITICAL; by Pramatha Nath Bose; 290 pp.; 
W. Newman & Co., Ltd., Calcutta, 1929; 4s. 


The author attempts to interpret Swaraj to the Westerner, 
and to explain the part it plays in Indian life. 


RUSTICUS LOQUITUR; by Malcolm Lyall Darling; 400 pp.; Oxford University 
Press, London, 1930. 

: Problems of the Punjab village: the peasant’s relation to 

d landlord, pir, mullah, and priest; his supplementary means of 

subsistence; new developments in his farming; the social and 

: economic position of women; emigration, housing and rural 

‘ sanitation; the village community and rural reconstruction. 


‘ THE KEY OF PROGRESS; A. R. Caton, ed.; a symposium; 250 pp. with table 
; and bibliography; Oxford University Press, London, 1930. 

d This handbook embodies a survey of the status and condi- 
tions of women in India. It presents in a convenient form the 
main facts concerning Indian women and the various reform- 
ative activities at work, and gives a full record of the many 
organizations and movements. Topics discussed include edu- 
cation, health and sanitation, women in public life, homes and 
marriage, women in rural life and in industry, and various 
social evils which exist. 


LIFE OF SAYAJI RAO III; By Stanley Rice; in twe volumes: Volume 1—234 

pp.; Volume II—292 pp.; Oxford University Press, London, 1931. 

Sayaji Rao III is the Maharaja of Baroda, an Indian 
State with an area of 81,000 square miles and a population of 
3 2% millions. The Indian States are, compared with British 

: India, very slightly known, nor has the life of any Indian 
Prince been adequately written and published in English 
before. This biography conveys to English readers the trials 
: and difficulties, the hopes and aspirations, the domestic life, 
a sorrows and pleasures of the ruler who, as the author remarks, 
“if not independent in the sense which is understood of the 
El great countries of Europe, is yet in a position to make or mar 
£ the happiness of millions.” 


BRITISH POLICY TOWARDS INDIAN STATES; by K. M. Panikkar; 117 pp.; 

Calcutta University, Calcutta, 1929; 3s. 

This is a collection of lectures delivered at the Calcutta 
University during 1929, and deals with that phase in the history 
of the evolution of British policy which covered the period 
1774 to 1858. 
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THE POWER OF INDIA; by Michael Pym; 360 pp.; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y,, 
London, 1930; G$3.50. 


The American writer, Katherine Mayo, has made her 
name notable or notorious, according to the mental slant of 
the reader, in connection with her clinical studies of India. 
Now another American woman comes forward, writing under 
the pseudonym of Michael Pym and giving us a book about 
India that is not an investigation but a process of getting 
acquainted. Nothing could be further apart than the attitudes 
dictating the two methods of approach. Michael Pym’s book 
is picturesquely and forcibly phrased and reveals the clear eye 
and sense of humor which the author is fortunate enough to 
possess. In structure, the book follows the actual wanderings 
of the author, more or less “as fancy listeth,” and with no 
attempt at profundity but with real accomplishment in pene- 
tration and keen comment. 


OTHER BOOKS ON INDIA 


BEHIND Mup Watts. By C. V. Wiser. R. R. Smith, New York, 1930. 
G$1.50. 

Case For InpIA, THE. By William J. Durant. Simon & Schuster, New 
York, 1930. G$2. 

CHRIST IN THE INDIAN Vittaces. By V. S. Azariah and Henry White- 
head. Student Christian Movement, London, 1930. 

Dawn IN INp1A. By Francis Younghusband. Murray, London, 1930. 10s 
6d. 

DisiLLusiIoONED INpIA. By D. G. Mukerji. Dutton, New York, 1930. 
G$2.50. 

Essay oN INpIA, AN. By Robert Byron. Routledge, London, 1931. 5s. 

EssENTIALS OF FEDERAL FINANCE. By G. Chand. Oxford Press, London, 
1931. 11s 6d. 

FEepERAL INpIA. By K. N. Haksar and K. M. Panikkar. Hopkinson, Lon- 
don, 1930. 10s 6d. 

GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONAL THOUGHT IN INpIA. By I. N. 
Topa. Stechert, New York, 1930. G$3. 

Heroic Ace oF INpiA. By N. K. Sidhanta. Knopf, New York, 1930. 
G$4.50. 

INDIA AND THE SIMON Report. By J. Simon. Coward-McCann, New 
York, 1930. 75c. 

InpiA Looks To Her Future. By O. M. Buck. Missionary Education 
Movement, New York, 1930. G$1. 

INDIA ON THE Brink. Anonymous. King, London, 1931. 3s. 

INDIAN CoMMENTARY. By G. T. Garrett. J. Cape, London, 1931. 7s 64. 

INDIAN Crisis, THe. By A. Fenner Brockway. Gollancz, London, 1930. 
2s 6d. 

InpDIAN Diary, AN. By Edwin S. Montagu. Heinemann, London, 1930. 

2ls. 
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InpIAN Economics. By G. B. Jather and S. G. Beri. Oxford Press, Lon- 
don, 1930. 4s. 

INDIAN StaTES. By D.K. Sen. Sweet, London, 1930. 10s. 

INDIAN STATES AND RULING Princes. By S. J. M. Low. Cape, New 
York, 1930. 60c. 

Inp1a’s Potiticat Crisis. By W. I. Hull. Johns Hopkins, Baltimore, 1930. 
G$2. 

INSIGHT INTO THE Far East. By M. de S. Canavarro. Wetzel, Los 
Angeles, 1931. G$1.75. 

Leaves From INDIAN Forests. By S. M. Eardley-Wilmot. Longmans, 
New York, 1930. G$4.20. 

MocHAL Rute IN INpbiA. By S. M. Edwardes and H. L. O. Garrett. 
Oxford Press, New York, 1930, G$5. 

OUTLINE SCHEME OF SwarRAJ. By D. and B. Das. Daniel Co., London, 
1930. Is. 

PANCHAYETS UNDER THE PesHwas. By H. G. Franks. Poona Star Press, 
Poona, India, 1931. 

PEEPS INTO THE Earty History oF INpiA. By R. G. Bhandarkar. Rout- 
ledge, London, 1930. 4s. 

PerFUMED Ticers. By M. Dekobra. Brewer, New York, 1930. G$3.50. 

PopULATION ProsBLEeMs OF INpIA. By B. I. Ranadive. Longmans, London, 
1930. 10s 6d. 

SEEN AND HEARD IN A PUNJAB VILLAGE. By M. Young. Student Chris- 
tian Movement, London, 1931. 5s. 

SisteR INDIA. By M. E. Craske. R. T. S. Douglas, London, 1930. 3s 6d. 

SoME PERSONAL EXPERIENCES. By B. Fuller. J. Murray, London, 1930. 
12s, 

SPLENDOUR THAT Was INp. By K. T. Shah. Routledge, London, 1930. 
50s. 

Star oF INpIA. By I. B. Rose. Missionary Education Movement, New 
York, 1930. G$l. 

StarK InpIA. By Trevor Pinch. Hutchinson, London, 1930. 10s 6d. 

SwaRAJ. By J. E. Ellam. Hutchinson, London, 1930. 12s 6d. 

TuHroucH InpiA WitH A CamerA. By ‘T. W. Arnold. Humphries, 
Boston, 1931. G$3. 

Upnixt Steps in Inpia. By M. L. Christlieb. Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 
1931. G$2. 

VerLtep Mysteries oF INpIA. By Mrs. W. Tibbits. Nash, London, 1930. 
2ls. 

VorceLess Inp1A. By Gertrude Emerson. Doubleday Doran, New York, 
1930. G$4. 


Random Notes 


4-Z is the title of a new monthly journal for the young people of the 
world, a prospectus of which, in the form of a specimen number, has recently 
come to our desk. This unique magazine will be published in four languages 
(all of them European), these being French, English, German and Spanish. 
The specimen is largely pictorial, with full descriptive captions, and is illus- 
trative of the cultural, industrial, scientific and natural aspects of civilization 
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and modes of life the world over. The journal is to be published in Paris and 
is subtitled, again in four languages, ‘““The International Link,” its avowed 
purpose being to “contribute to the work of peace promotion” being undertaken 
today by various great international associations, by endeavoring to ‘widen 
the horizon for the young in their daily work and to inspire them with a 


sympathetic curiosity toward the people of other countries.” 


Anti-I mberialist Youth is another international publication for the young, 
Vol. I., No. 1 of which has lately reached us, dated April, 1931. This series 
of mimeographed sheets is published in Berlin by the International Youth 
Secretariat of the League Against Imperialism. The contents of this issue 
comprise the following: The Anti-Imperialist Youth, Editorial ; Fight for the 
Release of the Moerut Prisoners; To the Youth of India; African Child 
Slavery, Saunders ; The Chinese Young Red Guard, Tei Ha-pei; International 
Imperialist Colonial Exhibition in Paris, Leitner; Our Anti-Imperialist 
Exhibition; Sport International Appeals to Indian Youth; Struggle of the 
Japanese Youth Against Imperialism, Kunisaki; May Ist—An Anti-Imperial- 
ist Day; Anti-Imperialist Youth Conferences, Y. N. 


Student Institute of Pacific Relations is the title of a well-edited little 
pamphlet recently sent to us with the announcement of the 6th annual 
conference of this American Pacific Coast student group. The pamphlet itself 
is Volume V of a series, being the History, Organization and Proceedings of 
the 1930 winter conference. In its organization the student founders drew 
inspiration from the Institute of Pacific Relations and its Honolulu confer- 
ences. It is of course inter-racial in membership and international in program, 
its 1930 sessions (as summarized in the pamphlet under consideration ) covering 
such discussion subjects as China Today (poltical, economic and social) ; Race 
Prejudice on the Pacific Coast as it concerns the Student (manifestations, 
causes, possibilities of eradication) ; Cultural Contacts in the Pacific Area 
(comparisons of East and West, missionary, educational and business contacts, 
the place of Art); Problems of Colonial Rule in the Orient (Philippines, 
Korea, India). Ninety-eight members, representing ten California colleges 
and fourteen nationalities, were in attendance. 


The New China makes its appearance this Spring as “North China’s Only 
Journal of Opinion.” It is published monthly in English by the Journalism 
Club of Yenching University, Peiping. Contents range over the whole of 
China’s modern life, social, economic, artistic and political, as treated in 
editorials, special articles, news notes and other departments. The current 
number at hand as this is written is concerned largely with the place and 
development of journalism in China, freedom of the press and the national 
possibilities latent in publicity. 


Foreign Affairs, published in London by’ Norman Angell, whose trenchant 
comments on and summaries of international affairs have been well known 
and widely read, has become incorporated as a monthly feature of Time and 
Tide, London, an Independent weekly of news and comment, the amalgama- 
tion occurring with the May 2nd issue. The latter journal is now on our 
exchange list. 
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Citations and Abstracts 
Nore:—A mong the following references to periodicals, those published in the Orient 


are in the English language unless otherwise noted. National ownership other than 
domestic is indicated in parenthesis. 


CHINA 


BREAKDOWN OF ExTRALITY NEGOTIATIONS; news report; China Weekly Re- 
view (American), Shanghai, May 9, 1931. 

Abolition of Extraterritoriality is effective on January 1, 1932. In 
this report a summary of regulations which have been adopted by the 
Legislative Yuan dealing with jurisdiction over foreigners by the Chinese 
courts is given, as well as a review of the points raised by the British 
Government recently, and a statement made by Dr. C. T. Wang. 

CANTON REVOLT AND THE COMMUNIST SITUATION, THE; unsigned ; China 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, May 30, 1931. 

One of the first connected accounts of the obscure situation in Can- 
ton since the revolt, linked up with an appraisal of the Communist situa- 
tion as a whole. 

CHINESE PEOPLE’s CONVENTION, THE; by Harold S. Quigley; Current 
History, New York, June, 1931. 

Remarks on the People’s Convention, on the menace of Communist 
revolt in China, on the new Premier of Japan, and on Japanese foreign 
affairs. 

CoNVENTION NaTIONALE Du 5 Mat, La; in French by Cheng Chi-chia; 
Revue Nationale Chinoise, Shanghai, May, 1931. 

The first lengthy section of a thoughtful article surveying the 
People’s Convention of May 5, in China. As the author says at the 
outset, the convention partook of the characterization “national” in title 
only, “the delegates having been elected by civic associations and not by 
the nation actually.” He explains the wisdom and necessity for this 
action while the young republic is still under the tutelage of its party 
government in democratic forms and the exercise of individual rights. 
The very full survey, enlivened by many photographs, is continued in 
the May 30 issue of La Revue. 

First CHINESE WoMAN To AsCEND RostruM OF A NATIONAL CONVEN- 
TION ; by Hoh Chieh-shiang; China Weekly Review (American), Shang- 
hai, May 30, 1931. 

Concerning Madame Liu Shun-i, Delegate from Shensi Province to 

the National People’s Convention. 
First VOLUME OF Justice FEETHAM’s Report Is PUBLISHED; a summary; 
China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, May 2, 1931. 
A summary of Volume I of Feetham’s Report on Shanghai. 
Procress IN Amoy; by Fang Fu-an; Far Eastern Review (American), 
Shanghai, April, 1931. 
The transformation of the “worst pest hole in Asia” into a modern 
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city. It is a tribute to the Chinese engineers who made a sanitary, hy- 
gienic city out of what has been termed the “dirtiest city in the world.” 


REVOLT IN CHINA, THE; by Chie Hua; Pan-Pacific Worker, Sydney, May 
12, 1931. 
An account, in a Communist organ, of the “red fighting front against 

Chiang Kai-shek’s campaign.” 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE First NATIONAL PEoPLE’s CONVENTION; by C. W, 
Meng; China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, May 2, 1931. 
“By holding the Convention, the Kuomintang and the people may 
jointly work out some well-considered scheme for the realization of the 
Three Principles of the People, the Principles of Reconstruction of 
China, and the program of Political Tutelage, as laid down by our late 
leader.” 


THREE REBELLIOUS Groups IN CHINA; by George E. Sokolsky ; New York 
Times, May 10, 1931. 

This Eastern journalist of some 16 years’ residence in China writes 
at length in interpretation of the factional menaces to the existing Nan- 
king government. The three groups referred to are the Reorganization- 
ists—National Party leaders who disagree with the methods and prin- 
ciples for which General Chiang Kai-shek stands; the “feudal” leaders— 
militarist hang-overs from imperial days, each hoping for personal ag- 
grandizement so long as disunity prevails; and Communists—an amalga- 
mation of Russian-trained student leaders, hungry and disgruntled 
peasants and bandits on the loose. There is an interesting evaluation of 
the Government’s accomplishments and prospects. 


CULTURAL 


CHINESE STUDIES IN THE UNiTeEp States; by L. C. Goodrich; Chinese 
Social and Political Science Review, Peiping, April, 1931. 

On the promotion of the study of Chinese literature, art, and general 
culture in America, where, the author insists, not a handful of author- 
ities may be found in that field. 

Cotour Bar, THE; a symposium ; Spectator, London, May 9, 1931. 

First two of a series of articles, the purpose of which is to attempt 
some explanation of why the Colour Bar exists, and to emphasize the 
importance of the problem for the British Commonwealth. Lord 
Olivier writes on “The Economic Basis,” and Gilbert Murray writes on 
“Peace and Sovereignty.” Other interesting articles in succeeding 
numbers. ; 

INDEXING CHINESE Books; by William Hung; Chinese Social and Political 
Science Review, Peiping, April, 1931. 

New Muis-step in Race Revations, A; by John LaFarge; Opportunity, 
New York, June, 1931. 

“The scheme to advance the Negro’s status by birth control ‘tech- 
nique’ is essentially a Tory, not a Liberal plan, and as a short cut to 
racial betterment it can but land the group in despair and final ex- 
tinction.” 
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One GENERATION OF CHINESE STUDfés IN CAMBRIDGE; by Shang-lin Fu; 
Chinese Social and Political Science Review, Peiping, April, 1931. 

An appreciation of Professor H. A. Giles, who, as an author and 
sinologist, has received many honors from the Chinese Government, has 
rendered much service to it, and once held the chair of Chinese in Cam- 
bridge. 

SomE TIBETAN SociaL Customs; by D. C. Graham; Chinese Recorder, 
Shanghai, May, 1931. 

Notes gathered on a trip to the Tibetan border in the summer of 
1930. Illustrated with photographs. 

SPIRIT OF THE JAPANESE GARDEN; by Keizo Matsuno; Asia, New York, 
June, 1931. 

A discussion of Japanese landscape garden design, illustrated with 

photographs and working diagrams of the more famous gardens. 
Tsinc Hua UNIversity IN CHINA’s EpUCATIONAL SySTEM; by Y. 
Tsao; China Critic, Shanghai, April 30, 1931. 

This is a review of the history and work of the University, written 

by a former President on the occasion of its Twentieth Anniversary. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


L’AVIATION IN CHINA; in French by P. Senet; Revue Nationale Chinoise, 
Shanghai, May, 1931. 

“Aviation is today one of the principle questions figuring in China’s 
national program of reconstruction, and considerable progress has been 
made there” in the last two decades or more. There are tables illustrat- 
ing this progress. 

Case oF Mr. Hatcett ABEND, THE; editorial; Chinese Nation, Shanghai, 
May 27, 1931. 

Discussing a heated point in connection with China’s news relations 
with the West. 

CHINESE Press OPINION; editorial reprints; Chinese Nation, Shanghai, 
May 27, 1931. 

Editorials translated from the Chinese press and appearing in this 

department: Abolition of Unequal Treaties, Sino-British Negotiations. 
ForEIGN LANGUAGE PREss AROUND THE Wor.p, THE; by Edward W. 
Hunter; New China, Peiping, April, 1931. 

This article, by a staff correspondent of the New York Sun, is an 
extremely interesting and informative one, dealing as it does with the 
problems of English-language newspapers published in countries the in- 
habitants of which speak and read a different language. The writer con- 
fines himself for the most part to a discussion of American and English 
papers published in the Orient. 

FRoM THE CHINESE PREss; editorial reprints; China Critic, Shanghai, April 
30, May 14, 21, 28, 1931. 

Editorials translated from the Chinese press and appearing in this 
department: The Youthful Population of the North, Suicide and the 
Killer, People’s Convention and Unequal Treaties, Why is a Provisional 
Constitution Necessary during the Tutelage Period ?, New President of 
France, Soviet’s New Five-Year Plan, Salary Reduction in Japan, Russo- 
Japanese Trade. 
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JAPANESE Press VIEWS; editorial reprints; Trans-Pacific (American), 
Tokyo, May 28, 1931. 

Translations of leading editorials of the week which appeared in the 
Asahi, Jiji, Nichi Nichi, Hochi, etc. See same citation under sub-head 
“Japan,” this section. 

. HALLETT ABEND’s Case; in the Public Forum; China Critic, Shanghai, 
May 28, 1931. 

Letters, editorials and official communications between Hallett Abend, 
New York Times correspondent in China, editors of the Times and 
Chinese papers, and government officials, concerning the request of the 
Chinese government in 1929 that Mr. Abend be deported because of 
“misrepresentation in news dispatches of the situation in China.” The 
National Government still maintains that its demand for Abend’s de- 
portation was justified by his “false and malicious reports.” 

ProGRess OF WIRELESS IN JAVA; by A. J. Milling-Jones; Far Eastern Re- 
view (American), Shanghai, April, 1931. 

“Although it is scarcely fifteen years since the first radio station was 
erected in Java, wireless communication there has made amazingly rapid 
progress, so that today Java is able to talk direct to both Europe and 
America.” 

Raitroaps OF CHINA; by V. I. Sourin; Manchuria Monitor, Harbin, 
April, 1931. 

In Russian, with a six hundred word English summary. 

Rep MENACE AND YELLOW JoURNALISM; by O. G. Villard; Nation, New 
York, June 3, 1931. 

Case against the headline-writers on the New York Evening Post, 
who placed scare-heads and sensational misrepresentations above fair and 
unbiased articles submitted by H. R. Knickerbocker, Post correspondent 
in Russia. For this reporting Mr. Knickerbocker was awarded the 
Pulitzer prize for 1930. 

STATUS OF THE RAILWAY SETTLEMENTS IN SOUTH MANCHURIA; by Shuhsi 
Hsu; Chinese Social and Political Science Review, Peiping, April, 
1931. 

A criticism of and an answer to the article titled ““The South Man- 
churian Railway Zone and the Nature of Its Administration,” by Pro- 
fessor Masamichi Royama, which appeared in the November issue of 
PaciFic AFFAIRS. 


DEPENDENT PEOPLES 


Dwicut F. Davis: GovERNoR GENERAL OF THE PHILIPPINES; by H. Ford 
Wilkins; Current History, New York, June, 1931. 

“One of the most delicate and important appointments made by a 
President of the United States is that of the man to sit in the crested 
mahogany chair behind the executive desk at Malacanan Palace, Manila. 
. . . Supposedly he is monarch of all he surveys in his tropical domain. 
Actually he is sent to the Philippines with his hands tied behind his back, 
and at the risk of his health and nervous equilibrium told to keep peace 
and order in the islands until Washington decides what to do with them, 
while trying to withstand Filipino resentment at American control with 
only the power of veto over Filipino legislation.” 
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EvoLuTION OF Mopern Manita; by Annulet Andrews Ohl; Travel, New 
York, May, 1931. 

A history of the capital of the Philippines—dealing with the found- 
ers, the builders, and the city of today. 

Fiuipino IMMIGRATION ViEWED As A PeriL; by C. M. Goethe; Current 
History, New York, June, 1931. 

A brief and pithy resumé of arguments against the granting to Fili- 
pinos the status of American citizenship. The author emphasizes the low- 
er standard of living of the Filipino laborer in the United States, his 
menace to the American worker, his “primitive moral code,” his large 
family, and his tendency to interbreed with ‘“‘near-moron white girls.” 
The article is written by the president of the Immigration Study Com- 
mission. 

FRANCE AND THE INTERNATIONAL COLONIAL EXHIBITION; by Marshal 
Lyautey; Nineteenth Century and After, London, May, 1931. 

The organizer of the International Colonial Exhibition here dis- 
cusses France’s colonial empire with reference to its value to France, its 
extent, its peoples, France’s work in the colonies; he justifies the expense 
of the mammoth exhibit now opening in Paris. 

HAWAIIAN ExPERIMENT, THE; by Leo L. Partlow; Asia, New York, June, 
1931. 

An army officer stationed at Honolulu discusses briefly the aspects 
of inter-racial relations as evidenced in what former Governor Farring- 
ton once termed “the world’s greatest adventure in friendship.” Pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs of various types resulting from the 
intermarriage of Oriental, Hawaiian and European. 

InpIAN EpucaTion Moves AHEAD; by Lewis Meriam; Survey Graphic, 
New York, June, 1931. 
A review of the work of the Indian administration, which has estab- 
lished large industrial, mechanical, agricultural and cultural schools 
throughout the Southwest for the education of the American Indian. 


JAPAN’s SUDSEEMANDAT;; reprinted from Pacific Affairs; Die Auslese, Berlin, 
May, 1931. 

A reprint in German of “The Japanese Mandate in the South Pa- 
cific,” by Keichi Yamasaki, which was published in the February, 1931, 
issue of this magazine. 

NEIGHBOR OF THE PHILIPPINES, A; by T. Inglis Moore, Philippine Maga- 
zine, Manila, May, 1931. 

History and discussion of the problems Australia faces in the ad- 
ministration of the mandated territory of New Guinea, which includes 
the archipelagos of New Britain and New Ireland, with capital at Ra- 
baul. The point the author wishes to make is to compare American rule 
in the Philippines with British rule to the south and east. 

New Era IN THE AnTiIPopEs, A; by N. E. Coad; Current History, New 
York, June, 1931. 

European imperialism in the Pacific islands is discussed in this 
article, and the writer dwells chiefly on the problems arising from the 
conflict between Asiatics and Anglo-Saxons in the mandated areas, and 
on New Zealand’s difficulties in the administration of Samoa. 
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L’Oruvre COLONIALE DE LA FRANCE; unsigned; Journal de Geneve, 
Geneva, May 9, 1931. 

REVOLUTION DANs LE NGHE-TINH ET LE QuUANG-NGAI; leading article in 
French; /’Indochine, Paris, April 20, 1931. 

An account of the rebellions which spread like prairie fire into south- 
ern Annam in the winter and spring of this year, while those of an earlier 
origin in the north were being extinguished. The writer traces the in- 
fluence, in fact the chief role as he terms it, of Soviet agents in instigat- 
ing these revolts. 

Why Inpia Fo_ttows GANDHI; by H. N. Brailsford; Forum, New York, 
May, 1931. 

A study of Mahatma Gandhi; his creed, methods, life, and power 
over the people of India, and the effects of that power upon Britain’s 
influence there. 


FINANCE AND TRADE 


Economic AsPEcTs OF NoRTHERN SIAM; by Frank S. Williams; Commerce 
Reports, Washington, June 1, 1931. 

This agricultural area is not dependent upon a single crop, as are 
other districts of Siam, the writer asserts. Foreign goods are sold in re- 
tail establishments of the larger cities. 

Economic Conriicts As A REGULATING Force IN INTERNATIONAL 
AFFairs; by Matthew B. Hamand; American Economic Review, Cam- 
bridge, March, 1931. 

This writer states that international capitalistic combinations control 
the exploitation of natural resources with better results than do govern- 
ments. Government interference with the flow of capital is harmful, and 
governments should adhere strictly to the policy of laissez faire. 

FINANCIAL HeLp FRoM Overseas; by J. A. Lyons; Stead’s Review, Mel- 
bourne, June, 1931. 

In discussing the problem of the financial rehabilitation of Australia, 
the author, who is leader of the Federal Opposition, says: ‘Whether we 
like it or not, our most immediate need is assistance from overseas.” 

HaAIKWAN TAEL AND Custom’s Gotp UNIT, THE; by Herbert M. Bratter; 
Commerce Reports, Washington, May 18, 1931. 

The creation of the customs gold unit ha§ caused perplexity. The 
Haikwan tael has not been abolished and is still used in customs statis- 
tics and in levying export duties. 

HoncKonc RuLEs SouTH CHINA’s TRADE; unsigned; Commerce Reports, 
Washington, May 11, 1931. 

Concerning the distributing point for that sector of the Asian coast 
lying south of Foochow and north of Saigon. The report includes data 
on the American business houses in Hongkong. 

PuuippinE Minimum; editorial; New Republic, New York, June 3, 1931. 

“Certainly, if we are not willing to set up a customs union with the 
Philippines, providing for complete free trade, the least we can do is to 
raise the tariffs gradually over a long period of years to permit the neces- 
sary readjustment to be made without complete economic prostration. 
The New Republic would like to believe that the American people and 
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the American government could rise to this opportunity; but nothing in 
our past record suggests that we can.” 

RELATION OF SILVER Prices TO JAPAN’S Economy; by S. Watanabe; Man- 

churia Daily News Monthly Supplement, Dairen, May 1, 1931. 

Russian CoMMUNIsT Party Gains; by Edgar S. Furniss; Current His- 
= tory, New York, June, 1931. 

4 The Communist party in Soviet Russia, says this writer, today 
a numbers 2,040,658, a gain of 500,000 during the past year. He dis- 
cusses the Communist International and what was done at the eleventh 
session recently held in Moscow, and he reviews the Soviet trade 


position. 


INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


ConpITIONS OF LABOUR IN CHINESE UNDERTAKINGS; by A. E. Gerasimov ; 
Ps Manchuria Monitor, Harbin, April, 1931. 

q The article is written in Russian, and has a five-hundred word sum- 
mary in English. The purpose of the writer is to compare conditions of 
labor among Chinese, Japanese and Russians in Northern Manchuria. 

INDUSTRIALIZATION AND Lapor IN Hopet; by H. D. Fong; Chinese Social 
and Political Science Review, Peiping, April, 1931. 
Hopei was formerly Chihli Province. In this article the author makes 
special reference to Tientsin, and discusses the factors favorable to in- 
2. dustrialization, its extent in Tientsin, effects and risks of labor, wages 
:. and scale of living, hours of work, child and woman labor, labor or- 
ganization and labor legislation. 
|S On THE THRESHOLD OF THE THIRD YEAR OF THE FIVE-YEAR PLAN; by 

4 D. Chernomordik; V O K 8, Moscow, January, 1931. 

A review of the first two years, an outline of the plan and its pres- 
= | ent status, and a forecast. 


Our Nationat Destiny Is Bounp Up WitH Economic DEvELop- 
MENTS; by Tomas Confesor; Commerce and Industry Journal, Manila, 
April, 1931. 

Economic readjustments are daily taking place in the Philippines in 
relation to the trend of world developments in commerce, industry and 
finance. 

Russia’s STRUGGLE FOR INDUSTRIAL INDEPENDENCE; a symposium; Current 
History, New York, June, 1931. 

3 Here are two articles by men formerly resident in Soviet Russia and 

4 conversant with the various ramifications of Soviet industrial methods. 

The first article goes into the economic and trade relations of Russia 

and the United States. The writer upholds the Soviet’s industrial policy. 

The second article deals with the position of the worker in Russian 

shops and factories, and with the system of Communistic government. 

He is critical of methods employed in Russia to crush anti-Communists. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


BEARING OF KeLLocc ANTI-WAR TREATY ON RIGHTS IN MANCHURIA; by 
Jumpei Shinobu; Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, May 14, 1931. 
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The writer believes Japan should have made a reservation similar to 
Great Britain’s reservation regarding rights in Egypt. This article js 
translated from the Japanese, and first appeared in Gaiko Jiho, the 
Diplomatic Review. 


Cuina’s RESPONSIBILITY FOR HER AUSTRALIAN CHINESE; by Miss Chung 
aa China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, May 30, 
1931. 

Having traced the history of Cantonese pioneers in the Australian 
bush, emphasising the service they have rendered that country and the 
work they are doing now, the author attacks the White Australia policy 
which works such suffering and hardship on Chinese exiles, and she 
appeals to the Chinese government for some sort of action to alleviate 
the distress of loyal Chinese far from home. 


CONFERENCE OF THE INSTITUTE OF PaciFIC RELATIONS TO BE HELD IN 
CHINA; unsigned ; Japan Trade Review, Yokohama, May, 1931. 

“That the conferences are very important lies in the fact that their 
members are all outstanding figures in the nations and racial groups to 
which they belong, that consequently there is an unreserved exchange 
of matured opinions in round-table discussions and that the understand- 
ing which they reach and the friendship which they contract at the con- 
ference tend to constitute a basis of an international or interracial under- 
standing and friendship.” 


New Pouicy to Open Up Mancuuris; news report; Manchuria Daily 
News Monthly Supplement, Dairen, May 1, 1931. 
The policy referred to embodies the codperation of Japan with the 
Northwestern Province, and is based on Premier Wakatsuki’s remarks. 
Reprinted from the Manshu Nippo, Dairen. 


S1no-RussIAN FRONTIER AND Its DEFENCE, THE; by Frederick Hung; 
China Critic, Shanghai, May 14, 1931. 

“If we shall keep on doing nothing it will not be long before the 
whole of Mongolia, Chinese ‘Turkestan, North Manchuria, and possibly 
the whole of North China fall into the Soviet grip. Our one means of 
salvation, therefore, lies in building up a system of defence that could 
cope with the situation. And it ought to drive home that China must 
become more militant or else perish as a nation. She has to choose be- 
tween becoming a Russian province and a fairly militarized Continental 


JAPAN 


Can JAPAN Save CuINA?; by A. Legendre; Living Age, New York, June, 
1931. ‘ 
A Frenchman writing from the Orient shows that China is facing 
a real Red Peril. He urges the Great Powers, especially the United 
States, to give Japan a free hand, the alternative being a further extension 
of Bolshevist rule. Translated from the Mercure de France, Paris 
literary and political semimonthly. 


City ProstemM, THE; by Toyohiko Kagawa; Chinese Recorder, Shanghai, 
May, 1931. 
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The Social Unit Movement in Japan, and the problem of the poor 
in large cities. From an address given in January at the Fellowship 
Conference at Shanghai. 

Commopity ExCHANGES IN JAPAN; by Zensaku Sano and Sentaro I[ura; 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Phila- 
delphia, May, 1931. 


bot 
Be 


a A brief history of the Japanese produce exchanges, a description of 

. their present condition, and some of their urgent problems, upon the 

| proper solution of which “depends the future of this important institu- 
tion.” 


Dat-Koku-GuNn: THE GreaT Arr Force oF JAPAN; by Eisaburo Kusano; 
Far Eastern Review (American), Shanghai, April, 1931. 

The development of aviation in Japan. 

JAPANESE Press Views; editorial reprints; Trans-Pacific (American), 
Tokyo, May 28, 1931. 

Newspapers oppose Government officials’ salary cuts with almost 
complete unanimity, the Hochi alone believing them justified. Editors 
demand army reduction, and official methods to suppress radicalism are 
deplored. 

Japan’s PARLIAMENTARY SYSTEM CONSIDERED IN NEED OF REFORM; by 
Masamichi Royama; Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, May 14, 1931. 
Translated from Kaizo. The writer suggests that a permanent com- 
E. mittee be formed to study bills between Diet sessions. 
a PRESENT CONDITION OF JAPANESE WoMEN, THE; by Hiroe Ishiwata; Mid- 
| Pacific Magazine, Honolulu, June, 1931. 
a Miss Hiroe Ishiwata is the first Japanese college girl to enter an in- 
3 ternational oratorical contest in a foreign country. This subject was 


. discussed by her in the International Oratorical Contest held at Scott 
. Auditorium, Honolulu, on April 10, 1931. 
a RADICALISM IN JAPAN; editorial; Japan Advertiser (American), Tokyo, 


April 30, 1931. 
A thoughtful and comprehensive editorial surveying the signs of 
unrest manifest in Japan since 1910. ‘‘While no good can be done by 


4 exaggerating the degree to which radical thought has penetrated into 
£ Japan in recent years, it is impossible to overlook the fact that social 
4 unrest is developing to an extent which calls for serious consideration and 


requires the most careful handling.” 


PACIFIC AREA—GENERAL 


PaciFIQUE, CoLontEs ET MaAnpatTs; in French by Roger Levy, ed.; 

L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, May 2, 1931. 

A survey of the Chinese extrality negotiations and an account of 
the forming of the new Cabinet in Japan. 
Wuite MaAn’s WANING PRESTIGE; by Stephen P. Duggan; New York 
Times, May 24, 1931. 

The author points to recent events in China and India, where 
political trends constitute a revolt against western domination, as evi- 
dence of the white man’s waning prestige among what he himself has 
deemed “backward peoples.” 


Institute Notes 


The information published in this department is issued officially by the 
International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. 


HANGCHOW CONFERENCE 


The Fourth Biennial Conference of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions is scheduled to take place in Hangchow, China, between the dates 
October 21 and November 4, 1931. The conference sessions will be 
preceded by meetings of the Pacific Council, Research and Program 


Committees during the week of October 12 to 18. 


Sir ARTHUR SALTER 

On the evening of May 14, Sir Arthur Salter of the Economic section of 
the League of Nations, arrived in Honolulu from his official visits in India 
and China. In the latter place his visit was at the invitation of the Chinese 
government for the purpose of studying the economic situation. 

On the oceasion of his stay in Honolulu Sir Arthur was the dinner guest 
of the Hawaii Council of the Institute at the Pacific Club, where about one 
hundred representative men and women of the community gathered to meet 
and hear the visitor. The after-dinner speeches followed introductions by 
Oscar F. Shepard, Vice-Chairman of the Hawaii Council, who presided in 
the absence of Dr. Herbert E. Gregory, the Chairman. 

Sir Arthur spoke on his impressions of the Far East which, he said, coming 
from a first visit and attended by all the formalities of an official introduction 
were necessarily rather confused and not very profound. He had _ been 
immediately and repeatedly struck, however, by the “western facade” which 
everywhere meets the eye upon entrance to any port or considerable city of 
the Orient, which necessitates careful observation before the realities, as 
opposed to the superficial and obvious evidences of difference, come to light. 
He touched upon the chief economic differences which became apparent to 
him, especially those affecting the lives of laborers and peasants in the East 
as contrasted with the West, and due chiefly to the scarcity of machine-power 
and the emphasis upon an over-abundant man-power in the former area. In 
drawing these economic contrasts he stated that there is a growing tendency 
for the economic center of gravity to shift from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
area. This fact lent greater importance, in his eyes, to the existence of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations and to the complementary nature of its endeavors 
and those of the League of Nations. Questions and answers followed his talk. 

After visiting the International Headquarters of the Institute and other 
places of interest in Honolulu next day under the guidance of Charles A. 
Wong, manager of the Chinese-American Bank, Sir Arthur proceeded to the 
American mainland and thence to Europe. ‘While in the United States he 
was entertained by Institute groups in San Francisco and New York and it 
was arranged for him to lecture in various places. 


Korean LAND Project 


Word has arrived at Central Headquarters from Hoon K. Lee in Korea 
stating that he has returned there from Nanking in order to carry out the 
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research project on Land Utilization in Korea with which he was entrusted. 
To this end he has made connection with the Union Christian College at 
Pyeng Yang, Korea, where he is professor of Agricultural Economics. 


JapaAN Apvisory Boarp 


Minutes of the Seventh Meeting of the Advisory Board of the Japan 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations have been forwarded to Central 
Headquarters. The meeting was held in Tokyo on March 14 and dealt 
largely with Conference matters, the following being present: Prof. Kotaro 
Araki, Prof. Ino Dan, Dr. Kajinosuke Ibuka, Mr. Yukichi Iwanaga, Prof. 
Shiroshi Nasu, Dr. Inazo Nitobé (in the chair), Mr. Tokusuke Sahara, 
Mr. Soichi Saito, Mr. Tetsujiro Shidachi, Prof. Jumpei Shinobu, Mr. 
Shinkichi Tamura, Prof. Takahiko Tomoeda, Mr. Kakichi Uchida, Mr. 
Motosada Zumoto. 

Professor Nasu, the Research Secretary, reported on the aos of the 
research projects which were under the charge of Mr. Asari, Mr. Nagao and 
himself, respectively, adding that the Comparative Study of Boycotts, under 
the direction of Professor Takayanagi, was under way but could not be made 
available for the Hangchow conference. The chairmen of the Sections on 
Economics and Foreign Relations (respectively Mr. Tetsujiro Shidachi and 
Professor Jumpei Shinobu) then reported on the particular work of their 
sections and the studies under way or in prospect. The proposed agenda for 
the Hangchow conference was discussed and the Japan Council’s budget for 
1931 approved. 

Mr. Saito later announced that three study groups on Economics, Cultural 
matters and International Relations are meeting twice weekly. 


INSTITUTE PARTICIPATION AT COPENHAGEN 


The Institute having been asked to send a representative to the fourth 
Conference of Institutions for the Scientific Study of International Relations 
at Copenhagen June 8, 9, 10, Mr. E. C. Carter, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
American Council, left New York in late May for that purpose. Dr. J. B. 
Condliffe, International Research Secretary, represented the Institute at the 
conference in Paris last year. The annual conference is one of the activities 
of the Institute of Intellectual Coéperation. This year it is held in Copen- 
hagen by irivitation of the Danish Institute of History and Economics. 


E. C. CarTER TO AMSTERDAM 


E. C. Carter, Acting Chairman of the Hangchow Program Committee, 
has been asked by the officers of the International Industrial Relations 
Association (The Hague) to be chairman of the Committee on Procedure for 
its World Conference on Social Economic Planning to be held at Amsterdam 
August 23-29, 1931. This Committee will be charged with working out the 
discussion method for the conference. Mr. Carter has accepted the invitation. 
It is understood that Messrs. Joseph P. Chamberlain and Lewis Lorwin, of 
Columbia University and the Brookings Institution respectively, both members 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations, will also attend. Professors Franklin Ho 
and L. K. Tao, China Institute members, have been invited but their 
attendance is uncertain. 
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Rosert Newton LyNcH 


The death on June 9 of Robert Newton Lynch of San Francisco, member 
of the American group of the Institute of Pacific Relations, came as a shock 
to his many friends. Mr. Lynch was only 56 years of age and as head of the 
international relations department of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce had been actively planning to lead the Chamber’s Pacific Cruise this 
summer. Mr. Lynch was an Institute conference member at Honolulu in 


1927. 
VISITORS 


On June 12 Dr. T. Z. Koo was a visitor at Headquarters, being in port 
with the steamer Sonoma on his way from a lecture tour in Australia and New 
Zealand to the United States. Dr. Koo brought interesting reports of meetings 
with the Institute groups in Australia and New Zealand, where he has been 
for some months. He plans to be back in China in time for the Hangchow 
conference. 

On the same day Dr. Daniel J. Fleming, New York, an member of both 
the 1925 and 1927 conferences, was a visitor off the Asama Maru, returning 
from the Orient to America. 


CONFERENCE HANDBOOK AND SYLLABI 


During the past month proof editions of the Handbook prepared for the 
members of the Hangchow Conference and preliminary syllabi for round- 
table discussion of the agenda topics have been distributed to the National 
Councils, This material has been prepared by Dr. J. B. Condliffe with the 
assistance of W. L. Holland and F. M. Keesing. Arrangements were made 
with the New York office of the American Council through E. C. Carter, 
as Acting Chairman of the Program Committee, for the printing and dis- 
tribution of this material. These preliminary editions are being circulated to 
Conference members at this time in order to elicit criticisms and suggestions 
for revision just prior to the opening of the Conference. The official Con- 
ference Announcement, prepared at Central Headquarters, and giving details 
of Conference arrangements similar to the booklet issued just prior to the 
Kyoto Conference in 1929, was distributed from Honolulu in May. This 
booklet is available for general distribution, while the Handbook and syllabi 
are restricted to members. 


STAFF MoveMENTS 


Charles F. Loomis, Acting General Secretary, sailed from Honolulu, 
June 30, for China, where he will remain until after the Conference. Com- 
munications should be directed to him at the Institute of Pacific Relations, 20 
Museum Road, Shanghai. : 

W. L. Holland, who has been working with Dr. J. B. Condliffe on 
the Conference Handbook and syllabi at Ann Arbor, arrives in Honolulu on 
July 17 en route to Shanghai. 


HaAaNnccHOoW AGENDA 


The outline agenda for the Hangchow Conference as it stands to date 
(although subject to further revision when the Program Committee meets 
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in China) is as follows, the first two being intended as major round-table 
topics and the last five as subjects for technical group discussion: 


I. International Economic Relations in the Pacific: 


A. China’s Economic Development. 
1. The Economic Resources of China: Agricultural, mineral, 
power. 
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2. The Labor Supply of China: Supply and efficiency of fac- 
tory labor; Labor organization; Conditions of labor. 
3. Industrialization. 
4. Foreign Investments. 
5. Banking, Currency and Public Finance. 
6. Foreign Trade. 
7. Transportation. 
' B. Trade Relations of the Pacific. ' 
e 1. Status of Aliens. 


2. The Tariff Situation in the Pacific. 

3. Pacific Shipping Developments. 
(The above topics are to be considered with special ref- 
erence to the current depression. ) 


II. International Political Relations in the Pacific: 

A. The Diplomatic Machinery of the Pacific. 

B. China’s Foreign Relations. 

% 1. Status of Aliens. 

2. Property Rights. 

3. Settlement and Concessions: Discussion of Judge Feetham’s 
report; Policy of rendition. 

4. Responsibility for Aliens. 

5. Emigration (Condition and Laws). 

6. Control of Coastal and River Navigation. 

7. Recent Diplomatic Relations. 

III. Food and Population. 

IV. The Dependent Peoples of the Pacific Islands: Their Economic, Social 

and Political Problems. 

Cultural and Social Relations. 

VI. Migration and Race Problems. 


. Labor Problems and the Standard of Living. 
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